

















| Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 
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In this city, Dec. 26, Charles J. Clem 
Mi 38 zone tempont of Qoavec. on te 

n this city, Dec 22, William D. Wa 
Susie B. Fletcher, both of Starks mgh to 

In Ashdale, Dec. 18,Abner J. Wilson of Ash 
dale to ies Mary _* Dow Gardiner. 

n Bath, Dec. 15, Free . 5. Blanch: 

i foe Aine oe. n mad to 

n Branswick, Dec. 21, All-n Quimby 5 
Avcuste, to Miss Mildred L. Smith of Brane. 
wick, 

In Bremen, Dec_17, Frank Bryant of Bris 
tol to Miss Mary Emily Weston of Siremen. 
Dec. 20, Frank P. Munsey of bristol to Mis¢ 
Caroline T Kimball of Bremen. 

In Calais, Dec. 8, Rubert A. Harmon to Miss 
Helen B. ‘luff 





In Eastport, Dec. 7, Chas. G, Greenlaw of 
Eastport to Miss Mary Copp of Lubec; Dec 
9. Albert E_ Simmons of Boston, Mass., to 
Miss Mabel L. Harrington_of Eastport; Dec 


12, Charles W. Monroe of Charlestown, Mass. 
to Miss Henrietts ‘rmstrong of Eastport: 





Dec, 12, William Pulk. Jr., to Mrs. Laura 
Pulk, both of Eastport. 
| In Hermon, Dec. 14, Charles A. Mansel] to 
| Miss Annie.M, Sanborn 
In Jefferson, Dec. 17, Charles MeCobb to 
Mrs. Ann Hilton, both of Jefferson. 
-_In Jonesport, Dc. 3, Herman Backman of 
Wasa, Russia, to Miss Estella Church of 
Jonesport 

In Livermore Fal's, Dec. 4, John_§. Russel] 
of Livermore to Miss Grace B. Holman of 
-eru 

In Mechanic Falls, Dec. 15, Harry E. Mason 
to Maud L. Cobb. 

In Mexico, Dec. 14, Arthur R. Bosworth to 
Miss Flora A. Prescott, 

In Newburg, Dec. 13, Ernest L. Seabury to 
Bes J Alien ane. m — : 

n Newcastle, Dec. 9, Eben B. Q art of 

Baltimore, Md., to Susie C. Clark. —_ ; 

In Norway, Dec. 22, Willard 8. Francis to 
Mary J. Stetson, both of Norway. 

In Perry, Dec. 7, Arthur Eugene Gilson 
to Miss Hattie Lincoln. both of Perry, 


In Portland, Charles Burnham Morrill to 
Miss Carrie Estelle Keed, both of Harpswell; 
Dec. 20, Leonerd E. Armstrong to Miss Ada 
M. Johnson, both of Portland: Dec. 22. Fred 
M. Leavitt to Miss Lizzie Annette Hyer. both 
of Portland; Dec. 15, Frark #llsworth Millett 
of Auburn to Edith May Anderson.of Bath. 

In Rumford Centre, Virgil Wilder Kimball 
to Miss Susan Maria Graham, both of Rum 
ford Centre. 

In Rumford Falls, Dec. 12, Henry Myers of 
Rumford Falls to Miss Edith Purham of East 
Ram ford. 

In Skowhegan, Dec. 14, William A. Steward 
to Miss Beulah M. Wheeler. 

In Thomaston, Dec. 15, William O. Achorn 
to Miss Maria A. Hunt. 

In Vassalboro. Dec. 15, Jesse 8. Gilbert to 
Miss Estelle B, Sherman. 

In Warren, Dec. 22, Fred O. Jameson of 
Warren to Miss Alma L. Castner of Walde- 

Oro. 

In West_Lubec, Dec. 8, O. H. Lyons to Miss 
Annie O’Brien. 

In West Peru, Dec 11, Charles H. Bishop to 
Miss Jessie Kilgore, both of Rumford. 

In Wilton, Dec. 12, George R. Fernald to 
Miss Angie Pickens. 


ne Died. 


In this city, Dec. 24, Michael Kelly, aged 42 
ears 





year: 
In this city, Dec 24, Elizabeth Jones, infant 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. . Jones. 

In this city, Dec. 28,0. B. Friend, aged 66 


years. — 

In this city, Bertha May, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. B. L. Nicholas, aged 3 years. 

In this city. Dec, 24, John O. Weston. 

In this city, Dec. 26, Mrs. Louisa Knowlton 
Bowles, wife of Fred Lynn, aged 42 years. 

In Bath, Dec. 16, Victoria A. Bragdon. 

In Calais, Dec. 12, Mary Ann Donovan, 
aged 58 years. 

n Deering, Dec. 17, Hans Neilson, aged 64 


years. . 

In Fryeburg, Dec. 16, Eli W. Johnson, aged 
80 years. 

In Farmingdale, Dec. 25, Mrs. Abbie Wash 
burn, aged 65 years. 

In Harrison, Dec. 15, Stephen T. Whitney, 
aged 76 years, 7 months. 


In Holden, Dec. 16, Mrs. Eliza B. Hart, aged 
86 years. 

In Jonesport, Dec. 16, Mrs. Lucy Church, 
aged 64 years. 


In Kennebunk, Dec. 16, Mark D. Kimball, 
aged 71 years. 
n_ Limestone, 


Dec. 15, John Gallagher, 
aged 67 years. 
In Machias, Dec. 16, 


E. Garnett, 
aged 22 years. 


n Malden, Mass., Dec. 2, Mrs. H. M. Eaton, 
formerly of Oxford, Me. 

In North Jay, Dec. 15, Mrs. Sophia R. Ma 
comber, aged 95 years, 7 months.. ; 

In North Waldoboro, Dec. 21, Dana W. 
Walters, aged 46 years, 1 month. ‘ 

In Norway, Dec. 19, Mrs. Caroline Martin, 
aged 89 years, 7 months. 

In Oxford, Dec. 14, Mrs. Horace Rich; Dec. 
3, Mrs. Sally, widow of Lemuel Crooker, aged 
90 years. 

In Princeton, Dec. 11, David Townsend, 

ed 70 years. 

n Portland, Dec, 23, Mrs. Almanetta Park 
er, wife of Duncan Cameron, aged 20 goers, 7 
months; Dec. 19, Anthony J. lvarah, age 
69 years, 1 month; Dec. 19, Miss Grace L., 
eldest daughter of Clara B. and Frederick V. 
Winslow, aged 23 years; Dec. 19, Newell F. 
Bassett, aged 63 years, 6 months; Dec. 19, 
Daniel E. Driscoll, aged 44 years; Dec. 2!. 
Samuel Whitehouse, aged 80 years, 8 months; 
Dec. 21, Mrs. Lucy W., widow of James Dyer, 
aged 92 years, 8 months; Dec. 21, William J., 
son of Mary and the late John Tracy, agea 27 
years. 

In Saco, Dec. 17, Mrs. Eunice Berry, aged 90 
years. : 

In South Portland, Dec. 18, Walter M. Rich 
ardson. aged 17 years, 2 months; Dec. 1°, 
Mrs. Rosanna, wife of Uriah L. Arey, aged 85 
years, 7 months. 

In Stow, Dec. 14, Mrs. Margaret Thompson, 
apa 81 years. ‘ £ 

n Thomaston, Dec. 13, Mrs. Sophia A. Vose, 

ed 85 years. 

n Waldoboro, Dec. 19, Jokn L. Wallace, 
aap 70 years. 

n West Buxton, Dec, 18, suddenly, Mrs. 
Charity A., widow of Willidm A. Dresser, 

ed_75 years, 11 months. 

n West Lovell, Dec. 18, Herbert W., son of 
Horatio Stearns, aged 32 years. ’ 

In Woolwich, Dec. 15, Mrs. Charlotte Per- 
kins, aged 89 years. 


Josiah 





The Lewiston Daily Sun has passed 
under the control of a stock company 
composed of Lewiston and Auburn busi- 
ness men. 

The new proprietors will make many 
radical changes in all departments of the 
paper, and the plant and equipment will 
be extensively improved. The paper, 
which has been the organ of the local 
Democracy, will hereafter be jndepend- 
ent. 

The editorial department of the paper 
will be under the direction of Mr. Holman 
F. Day, lately connected with the Boston 
Herald, and the business manager is to 
be Mr. F. V. Manson of the Manchester 
Union. We shall expect to see the col- 
umns bristle under the directing influ- 
ence of Bro. Day. Success to the Sun. 





A Maine paper spent valuable time, 
and much space in its Christmas number 
trying to find out whether Santa Claus 
should be declared unconstitutional 0 
not. Ifall the dreams of the imagina- 
tion should be forbidden, this would be 
a dreary world for old and young. It is 
in the hopes and aspirations, the realm 
of the unattainable that adults find the 
chiefest incentive for growth. Let the 
children delight in the ‘folk lore, 
mythical though it be. It brightens 
many an hour, gladdens many & childish 
heart, and no long-faced, realistic old 
man or woman is hurt thereby. 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Liver Iits, Bil- 
iousness, Indigestion, Meadache- 
Easy to take, easy to rperate. 256 





The Agricultural Newspaper of the East. 
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THESE THINGS DO! 


SUBSCRIBE 
For the Maine Farmer! 
READ 

The Maine Farmer! 
ADVERTISE 

In the Maine Farmer! 
PATRONIZE 

Maine Farmer Advertisers! 





SOMETHING FOR YOU. 


Do you want a Plow, Harrow, 
Cultivator, Mowing Machine, 
Corn Harvester, Shredder, or 
any other farm implement ? 
Write the office at once for our 
proposition. There are dollars 


in this for you! 





Maine Farmer, 


Z, A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor. 


——— 


Asample of pasteurized butter took 
the first prize, with a score of 9734, at 
the Minnesota State dairy meeting. 














Success in farming is the outcome of 
the application of a sound judgment 
fortified and strengthened by experience. 





Mr. C. F. Cobb, South Vassalboro, the 
extensive breeder of Jersey cattle, has 
sold twenty-six head from his herd the 
past year, all of his own breeding. 





Wisconsin now has 951 creameries and 
1570 cheese factories. The dairy in- 
dustry in that State has been developed 
in full in the last twenty years. 





Keep the apartments of the stock dry. 
Dampness is far more damaging than a 
low temperature. Bear this in mind at 
all times. 





Ice in the ponds is now thick enough 
tocut. Don’t let a day slip by without 
going at it after the ice is ready. Some 
work can be postponed but not the ice 
harvest. 





The fruit growers of Franklin county 
are conferring with the State Pomologi- 
cal Society with a view to having the 
annual winter meeting at North Jay. A 
good point for a successful meeting. 





W. S. Rogers, Topsham, one of our en- 
terprising Jersey breeders, has bought a 
young Jersey bull of P. J. Cogswell, 
Rochester, N. Y., of the celebrated Exile 
of St. Lambert breeding. We like to re- 
cord the advent of such stock into our 
State. 





E. C. Lewis of Taunton, Mass., re- 
ceived from the Bristol County Agricul- 
tural Society last year the first premium 
for best acre of hay. His crop was 100 
tons on 26 acres in two cuttings. This 
is ip evidence of what can be done in 
intensive grass culture. 





TEMPERATURE FOR SETTING MILK. 


An impression prevails among dairy- 
men generally that in the deep-can sys- 
tem of setting milk for creaming the 
colder the temperature the better, pro- 
vided the water in the tank does not 
freeze. This is an error, and it is quite 
time that dairymen take note of it. A 
representative of one of our State cream- 
éries has recently been sampling the 
skim milk of its patrons, taking the tem- 
perature of the tank at the same time, 
and testing for the amount of butter fat 
leftin the milk. The result was a sur- 
Prise to him, he having supposed, in 
common with general opinion, that the 
colder the milk the better. The cleanest 
creaming he found where the tempera- 
ture was at or near to 45degrees. Where 
the tanks were found at 36 degrees there 
Was from one to two tenths of one per 
Cent. more fat left in the skim milk than 
Was found at the higher temperature of 
4 degrees or thereabouts. 

The results here noted are in conform- 
ity with private experiments carried on 
years ago with the advent among us of 
the deep-setting system of creaming 
milk. The late F. D. Douglass, a former 
President of the Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association, and himself @ large dairy- 
man, demonstrated this fact in his own 
Work, 

We believe Prof. Gowell conducted a 
‘eries of experiments in this direction 
‘everal years ago at the station. We 
ee thank him, as giving force to the 
‘cts here brought forward, to give the 
dairymen readers of the Farmer the exact 
data of the results reached through those 
¢xperiments, 

The winter is the season where too 
Cold setting of milk is likely to obtain. 

e have many times noted creamers 
Partially frozen up, and leaving hardly 
aor for the immersion of the cans of 

This is wrong. Dairymen should 
_ note that it is a direct loss of cream. 
. “A cold water setting will, under proper 
a ’gement, cream normal milk very 
a But it has to be looked after, 
it pays to do it. If dairymen would 

ure the best results they must look 


After the little things. 








BEET SUGAR. 


It really seems now that there is a 
prospect that the beet sugar industry 
will be permanently and widely estab- 
lished in this country. The growing of 
beets from the seed distributed among 
farmers last spring by the Secretary of 
Agriculture seems to have shown that 
the beets can be successfully produced 
over a wide section of the country. Re- 
poris received from these growers lead 
the secretary to conclude that there will 
be at least twenty additional beet sugar 
factories established for operation the 
coming year. In discussing tbe sugar- 
beet experiment, Secretary Wilson says 
that some of the States to which the de- 
partment sent seeds last year, conducted 
thorough experiments with generally 
satisfactory results, while others that 
did not are now waking up to the neces 
sity of keeping up with progress. 

To carry the experiment to even wider 
range the Secretary has ordered fifteen 
tons of the best German and French 
sugar beet seed directly from the grow- 
ers and will import it for the benefit of 
the farmers in States where thorough 
work was not done last year, as well as 
for those who conducted the experiment 
planned by the department during the 
past season and desire to continue the 
experimentation. Colorado is among 
the States that are just beginning to 
realize the opportunity offered by sugar- 
beet cultivation, and the Board of Trade 
of Denver has taken the matter up and 
appointed an agent to supervise the in- 
vestigation. They have asked a ton of 
seed to commence the experiment. The 
secretary will endeavor to have the 
work done with the assistance of the ex- 
periment station in Colorado. 

The distribution of sugar beet seed 
during the coming season will be con- 
fined to pure experimentation and fac- 
tories desiring the seed for commercial 
purposes must make their own imperta- 
tions. In this connection it might be 
said that five experiment stations in the 
country are co-operating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the produc- 
tion of sugar beet seed from seed of the 
highest possible heredity and it is only 
a question of time, inthe opinion of the 
Secretary, when the United States will 
produce its own sugar beet seed. 





MAINE BUTTER IN BOSTON. 


Notwithstanding the fact of the estab- 
lished prejudice against the Maine pro- 
duct in the Boston butter market, there 
are positively no steps being taken to re- 
move the barrier to our share in such a 
large and lucrative trade. That it should 
be done no one questions, but as to how 
to do it successfuily isa matter not so 
easily determined. Just think of it! 
A well known dealer in Boston told the 
writer recently, that so strong was the 
prejudice against Maine butter that the 
only way he could dispose of it was to 
brand it as coming from Vermont or New 
York! A pretty condition surely. 

We clip the above from a Maine paper 
that is posing as a farmer’s organ and 
claiming to be working in the interest of 
the tillers of the soil. Just how the 
dairy interests of the State are to be pro- 
moted by the publication of such stuff 
does not appear. A choice article of but- 
fer never has to go begging in Boston 
market, whether forwarded from Maine 
or any other State. The selling of Maine 
butter as the Vermont article, is a piece 
of trade sagacity practiced in all lines of 
business, and while it indicates a reputa- 
tion for the Vermont article it in no 
sense shows an “established prejudice” 
for the Maine product. Instead it proves 
an appreciation of the high quality of 
Maine butter on the part of the Boston 
dealers when they can and do turn it in 
with that from Vermont State with its 
long standing reputation and well known 
merit. 

Vermont has long been an important 
factor in the Massachusetts butter trade. 
Compared with it, Maine has hardly yet 
made an impression on the Boston mar- 
ket, That there is any ‘‘barrier’’ in the 
way of our product on that market is a 
false representation, and such a claim 
tends only to discourage a business that 
is proving of unmeasured advantage to 
the farmersjof the State, and indicates a 
total lack of appreciation of the situation. 





NON-PRODUCTIVE ATTACHMENTS. 


Many a farmer is heavily taxed and se- 
riously embarrassed by non-productive 
lands and other attachments to his farm 
which are not bringing in an annual in- 
come. Such a property is more than a 
dead weight upon its owner; it burdens 
him with that which represents some- 
thing atj least of investment, while at 
the same time it absorbs a measure of 
time-in its care and never is lost sight of 
by the assessor. A young man buying a 
farm, or a man without surplus capital 
owning {one,{ will do well to seriously 
consider this matter. Margins are nar- 
row on the farm. Closer figuring is 
called for than when prices of products 
bore a much higher value. Drafts and 
leaks that once were not felt and there- 
fore not realized, now have become bur- 
dens. A farmer without surplus means 
needs no land that does not bring him 
an income. 4A young man buying a farm 
cannot afford to invest in lands he can- 
not use. A woodlot is a desirable at- 
tachment to a farm, yet a surplus of 
such property unworked brings no an- 
nual return for the investment. Build- 
ings not needed, acres of land unused, 





AN AROOSTOOK PICTURE. 








A FARM SCENE 


IN MAPLETON. 





horses with no work to do, are all bur- 
dens that never let go so Jong as pos- 
sessed. Each of these may be a small 
matter, but in the aggregate will make 
the difference between getting on in the 
world or running annually in debt. Look 
this matter over this winter and see 
whether there is dead property around. 
Possibly more work is called for to bring 
some of these dead weights into active 
and productive forces. 


IMPORTANT TO MAINE DAIRY- 
MEN. 


The Maine Farmer i the Lead 
for a New Englans Exhibition. 





In the issue of Dec. 11th, while re- 
viewing the awards at the State Dairy 
Meeting, the Maine Farmer proposed 

“A joint exhibition in 1898 by 
the butter makers of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 
at some central point to be 
agreed upon, the butter to be 
placed on exhibition in uniform 
trays, entirely free from distin- 
guishing marks, privately tagged, 
no tag or number to be exposed, 
all awards to be made by the use 
of the score card, the judge in 
every case to be required to 
place upon the card his reasons 
for making any cut for defect, 
in any particular.” 

The hearty responses received attest 
the interest in the proposed exhibition, 
and the intense desire of Maine butter 
makers to enter the contest. Many of 
these carry suggestions of value, and all 
indicate a desire to join hands for an 
exhibition. Below we present a number 
of these letters, while expressing the 
thanks of the Maine Farmer for the evi- 
dent spirit of codperation. 

That the sabject is of importance may 
be seen at once in the character of the 
responses coming from the representa- 
tive butter makers of these three States. 
Maine dairymen are anxious to learn, 
realizing that Vermont butter has won 
its enviable reputation on its merits, the 
result of years of hard bone, muscle and 
brain work. New Hampshire follows a 
close second and divides the high honors, 
while Maine ranks third. There is no 
cause for the blues in the score of Maine 
buttet, but so long as anybody else is at 
all ahead, the dairymen here will strug- 
gle for a seat alongside the ehoicest. 

One fact which in some measure miti- 
gates against Maine butter, by reducing 
the quantity, is the enormous cream 
trade established by our producers and 
held against all competition, simply and 
only because of the recognized superior 
quality of the product. In the cream 
trade Maine ranks first in quality, and, 
the output is being steadily increased. 
On no other ground could the position 
be maintained than that of merit. Why, 
having cream of such uniform excellence 
the quality of the butter showed year 
after year falls below, puzzles and will 
puzzle the producers, until in some 
joint exhibit they meet, under like con- 
ditions their co-workers in other States 
and have their product passed upon at 
the same time and by the same expert. 

An exhibition in Boston of the butter 
makers of New England, under condi- 
tions suggested by the Maine Farmer, 
will do more to awaken interest and at- 
tract attention than years of local or State 
work can do. Firmly believing in the 
wisdom as well as necessity for some such 
step as this, to show the world what can 
be done in this section of our country, 
the Farmer set the ball in motion and 





will keep the subject before the public | 
until an exhibition is held. Read the 
letters from Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine, as well as endorsements by 
the press. 

New England Farmer. 

The suggestion is an 
but it strikes us that 
might properly be included in euch an 
exhibition. Massachusetts is not dis- 
tinctively a dairy State, but it has large 
dairy interests, some excellent creamer- 
ies, and some first class butter makers. 
While Boston is not geographically a 
centre, itis worthy of consideration as 
the place of the meeting on acconnt of 
its commercial importance, and the large 
number of market experts in the city. 
It would give the butter makers an op- 
portunity to meet and compare notes, 
where they @ould meet different large 
dealers, hear their opinions, study the 
butter that is found in the market, and 
compare it with their own. 


+xcellent ove, 
Massachusetts 


Manchester, N. H. Weekly Union. 

“We can see no grounds for objection 
to this exhibition on the part of our 
dairymen, as they believe that their hon- 
ors are fairly won, and such a plan 
would naturally briog the meeting into 
this State and a little extension of ac- 
commodations is all the change that 
would be needed in the dairy programme. 


VERMONT. 
Mr. P. B, B. Northup, Sheldon, Vt. 


I would like to see the three States in 
question hold a joint exhibition of but- 
ter and cheese at some central point. I 
think it would be, to all these States, a 
great advantage. Hope you will suc- 
ceed in bringing about such an exhibi- 
tion, but I think you are laboring under 
a misapprehension of facts when you 
think the Maine butter does not score as 
high as Vermont butter. The trouble is 
there is not a uniformity of score cards. 
Vermont used a score card using 45 
points for flavor, leaving 55 points, with 
substantially no cut to start with, while 
the cutting is principally done on flavor, 
while the Maine score card uses 50 for 
flavor, which only leaves them 50 points 
with substantially nocutin. Taking the 
last dairymen’s meetings of Maine and 
Vermont, you will find Vermont only 
scored 98, while Maine scored 97, leaving 
a difference in favor of Maine of about 3 
points. On the question of cheese the 
score card is reversed, and you will find 
upon examination that the Maine cheese 
scored about 3 points higher than Ver- 
mont cheese. 

I think the great trouble is the differ- 
ence in score cards of different States of 
the Union, lack of uniformity. £ wish 
they might adopt a uniform score card, 
to be used in all scoring done in the 
United States, so when we see a butter 
score we would be able to judge how it 
compared with another locality. 

Howard Vail, No. Pomfret, Vt,, President 

Vermont Jersey Breeders’ Association. 

I have read the article referred to, and 
would suggest that the Maine butter 
makers bring their butter to St. Albans 
Jan. 4,5, 6. Wewill give them a fair 
field, and no doubt some of the prizes 
might go to the Pine Tree State. I find 
nothing in the rules of our association con- 
fining the exhibition to Vermont dairies. 
I do not know as this matter has ever 
come up in our association. I think it 
ought to be open to the world. 

I dare say if sufficient prizes could be 
offered that a New England dairy exhibit 
might be made successful. In case it 
was thought best it would be policy to 
combine it with some one of the many 
Boston exhibitions. 

Carrie F, Nelson, Ryegate, Vt., 
Hillside Dairy Farm. 
I have looked over the score of your 


Prop’r 











State meeting at Bangor and think you 





ought to feel proud of a score of 97 for 
{ call all butter excellent that goes above 
95 pviots. I am well acquainted witb 
your butter expert, and think he is a 
man that cannot be influenced. The 
butter is what he judges, not the man. 
About your suggestion, the more interest 
that can be awakened in the dairy 
business the better, and a joint meeting 
might call out just what was needed: 
Ryegate has held the gold medal of Ver- 
mont three years. It has created quite 
an interest in dairying in this town. If 
you should make a move in that direc- 
tion [ would be willing to contribute a 
little, also a sample of butter. We 
never know what we can do without try- 
ing, but for all that we fail sometimes. 
Hope you will succeed. 

Mr. C. F. Smith, Morrisville, Vt., Pres. Vt- 

Dairymen’s Association. 


I hardly know whether our dairymeu 
and creamerymen would respond or pot. 
Owing to the location of the three States 
it would probably be-in N. H. There 
would have to be considerable attrac- 
tion in the way of premiums and speak- 
ers to call out a goodly number of exhib- 
itors. It takes about $1500 to run our 
State Dairymen’s Meeting. It would 
take as much or more to make a success 
of such an exhibit. I think it doubt- 
ful if Vermont would derive enough ben- 
efit from such an exhibit to make it ad- 
visable to undertake it. If you can 
work out some feasible plan to raise the 
necessary funds it can be presented to 
our dairymen at our annual meeting in 
January when Mr. Twitchell will be 
present. I cannot see any great benefit 
to be derived by Vermont dairymen. 

Mr. Geo, Aitken, Woodstock, Vermont, 

Your suggestion is a good one, but 
whether it will be possible to arrange 
for the winter of 1898 is an open ques- 
tion as it is late for making the arrange- 
ments. I have often thoughtit would be 
a decided advantage all around if we 
could have an annual meeting of the 
dairymen of the New England States, 
with an exhibit of all dairy products; in 
no other way can uniformity of product 
be brought abont. 

I have recently returned from a trip 
through the North and Southwest, and 
was much impressed not only with the 
lack of uniformity but also in the great 
difference in quality of the butter of the 
various States. 

It is rather hard to get at the meaning 
of your statement, that you believe that 
the cause of the difference in scoring of 
the butter of the three States mentioned, 
is not real but imaginary. The general 
tone of your suggestion would seem to 
indicate your belief in the prejudice of 
the judges against Maine butter. I think 
this is a mistake, or else you have been 
unfortanate in choosing your judges. 

At our dairymen’s convention we have 
always been fortunate in securing judges 
who have scored the butter solely on its 
market value, which is the only true 
criterion, and the wisdom shown by Ver- 
mont farmers in accepting this judg- 
ment, is apparent not only in the high 
scoring but in the general uniformity of 
the Vermont product, our dairymen 
being alive to the fact that where cattle, 
food and all outward conditions are the 
same, it is only a matter of skill in the 
manipulation which causes the differ- 
ence in quality. 

Before taking it for granted that the 
conditions are the same in Maine and 
Vermonty would it not be well for the 
dairymen of Maine to consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 

First, are the dairy cattle of Maine of 
as high an average quality as those of 
Vermont? for be it understood that the 
dairymen of Vermont have for years past 
carefully studied the character of the 
cows used for dairy purposes, with the 
result that there are few if any dairy- 


| natural food for highly flavored butter. 





men in the State who attempt to make 
good butter from any but the best class 
of Jersey cows. 

From personal experience I am _ posi- 
tive that this is a wise policy, as I have 
made butter from nearly~all of the so- 
called dairy breeds, while I am well 
aware there is a decided difference in 
the flavor of butter made from cows of 
the same breed, yet I am free to confess 
that I have never been able to make 
firat class butter from anything but Jer- 
sey cows. 

Second, granted that the dairy cattle 
of Maine are equal to those of Vermont, 
have you the same natural facilities 
which we enjoy? I[n regard to cattle 
foods it is an established fact that the 
hillsides of Vermont furnish the best 


Third, are the dairymen of Maine as 
careful in the handling of their milk aud 
cream, so as to preserve the flavor, as 
their brethren of Vermont? there being 
nothing easier than to lose the flavor of 
the very best cream in its manipulation. 

In conclusion | would say that in mak- 
ing first-class butter, which we claim to 
do, as the last time the Billings Farm 
exhibited, our butter scored 100 points, 
I should place, first, the cow; second, 
the food; third, eternal vigilance from 
the time the milk is drawn from the 
cow until it is placed on the table of the 
consumer. 

Do not understand me as offering 
these remarke in a spirit of adverse crit- 
icism, as I shall be only too glad to do 
anything I can to further your idea in re- 
gard to joining the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont in an annual 
exhibit of flairy products, nothing will 
give me greater pleasure than in accept- 
ing a challenge of the dairymen of Maine. 
Mr. Geo. W. Pierce, Sec'y Vermont Dairy- 

men’s Association. 

The idea of exhibition of butter by the 
several States named is not a bad one. 
I would suggest that each dairymen’s 
association of the three States men- 
tioned, viz.: Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine, furnish 10 exhibits or pack- 
ages of butter at the three dairymen’s 
meetings held in the three States next 
year, each association to send a repre- 
sentative with the butter; the 30 exhib- 
its of butter to be put up in the same 
style of package and marked by number, 
so it would be impossible for the judges 
to know one from the other. The com- 
mittee in charge should be the represent- 
ative from each State, and the judge in 
each case the same. A joint exhibit of 
this kind would not involve a great ex- 
pense. Ido not think it advisable to 
make a combined meeting and exhibit of 
the three States; but something arranged 
as above, would, I think, be a stimulant 
for the dairymen of each State to make 
a better class of butter. 


Mr. E. L. Bass, Randolph, Vt. 


I heartily admire the position the 
Maine Farmer is taking in relation toa 
competitive butter exhibit between Me., 
N. H. and Vt. I recognize the great 
improvement in our dairy products of 
recent years as due to competitive ex- 
hibits, State and National, and the dis- 
cussions that naturally accompany them. 
We learn much by comparison of our 
products and methods with others. A 
few years ago we had a New England 
dairy organization which might have 
accomplished much good had it not 
been for the difficulty of securing funds 
with which to maintain it. 

Mr. E. R. Towle, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 

I received your letter and copy of 
Maine Farmer, with marked editorial 
relating to the exhibit of dairy products 
at our State dairymen’s meetings; also, 
asking for my opinion in relation to sug- 
gestions therein made. 

If the causes for the lower score of 


made in New Hampshire and Vermont 
are, as you intimate, imaginary rather 
than real, then the joint exhibit that you 
suggest would certainly determine the 
matter. But has it occurred to you that 
in the scoring of the exhibit in Maine by 
one expert and that of New Hampshire 
by another—both excellent judges— 
there might be a variation from what 
the verdict might be if either had per- 
formed this work at both? It is quite 
possible that something might be due 
to this. Aside from that one exhibit of 
the Guernsey dairy and creamery at the 
New Hampshire exhibit, there would be 
but little difference between the two 
States. This dairy or creamery scored 
one point higher than the highest at our 
Vermont exhibit at Montpelier last 
winter, so that the dairymen of my State 
will be considerably anxious to Jearn the 
outcome of the exhibit to be made at 
our next meeting at St. Albans, the first 
week in January. It will be a little 
humiliating for us if we do not come up 
to the score—99—attained by our ‘“‘neigh- 
bors on the east,” but you may rest as- 
sured that the attempt will be made. 

I think that such an exhibit as you 
suggest would be an interesting and in- 
structive one, if it could be rightly and 
successfully managed. It would be apt 
to call inte requisition the most skillful 
butter-making talent in the different 
States, and would truly be a “battle of 
the giants.”” There should be more than 
one judge, I should think. 

I think that dairymen in general can 
derive much benefit from exhibiting 
both butter and cheese at these meet- 
ings, from the information that may be 
derived from its scoring by one who 
understands the business. If there are 
any defects the score card will indicate 
what they are and theirextent. If there 
are defects it is well for farmers to 
understand what they are and how they 
may be avoided or remedied. 

The greatest trouble is, as you say, in 
the flavor. Of course it will be difficult 
producing strictly as fine an article in 
winter as in summer, when the condi- 
tions are the most favorable, consequent- 
ly those who can secure these condi- 
tions to the fullest extent in ¢old 
weather will stand the best chance, 

If such a scheme as you suggest should 
be considered feasible, I will try and 
help in the matter. 

Mr. Alpha Messer, Lecturer 
Grange, Rochester, Vt. 
Yours 11th inst. 


National 


forwarded to me last 
week while absent on Institute work. 
I have carefully noted your editorial 
suggestion in regard to joint butter ex- 
hibit of Me,, N. H. and Vt. Such an 
exhibition would be very pleasant and 
doubtless profitable, but under existing 
conditions I doubt if Vermont dairy- 
men would care to put much money 
into it. You will be present at our 
State Dairymen'’s meeting the first of 
next month, when I shall be pleased to 
meet you and hear you speak. It will 
also be an excellent opportunity to get 
the opinion of our butter makers in re- 
gard to your proposition. 
Mr. P. W. Strong, Pomfret, Vt. 

In regard to the feasibility of your 
suggestion in Maine Farmer of recent 
issue, I would say that it is my opinion 
it would be hard to bring about sucha 
meeting and raise suflicient money to pay 
liberal premiums and secure cempetent 
speakers to make a profitable meeting, 
especially as we already have a national 
meeting in February of each year to 
which all States are invited and allowed 
to compete for premiums. 

However, if you can start such a move- 
ment and get people interested, I am sure 
Vermont will not stand with ‘fear and 
trembling,’’ lest she be beaten. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. ©. H. Waterhouse, Dairy Instructor, 
New Hampshire State College. 

I would have a New England Dairy 
Convention in Boston. And it should 
be obligatory upon every creamery com- 
pany in each State to donate a 10-pound 
tub of butter, the tubs to be scored by 
three experts. The scores by States 
averaged. The highest scoring State to 
receive the sweepstakes and pro rata 
premiums to be divided among donors. 
Convention organized in dueform. But- 
ter donated sold and proceeds pay the 
premiums, so that the only loss will be 
in making up the sweepstakes. What 
most needed now is an expert paid by 
the State to visit creameries and build 
up the wayback. 

Hon. Lucien Thompson, Sec’y Board of 
Trustees, N. H. State College. 

Not long ago, Vermont butter was the 
cry, and the dairymen’ of New Hamp- 
shire have been steadily at work to raise 
the grade of our dairy interests and 
now stand before the public with as 
high if not a higher score. From your 
editorial I think Maine is determined to 
work out the problem. Without State 
appropriations for the conventions, it 
would be a question whether Vermont 
and New Hampshire would contribute 
toward the enterprise with sufficient in- 
terest as to insure its success. They 
might have enough missionary spirit 
that they would aid Maine in reaching 
the same level in dairying. I would 
make the following suggestion that some 
of your most enterprising dairymen 
who are striving to excel in their voca- 





Maine butter, as compared with that 
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conducted by the New Hampshire Col- 

lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 

Arts. Prof. C. H. Waterhouse has 

charge of the dairy department and 

stands at the head of the professional 
dairymen of our country, and I know 
of no better way for ‘Maine dairymen to 
advance the dairying interests of Maine 
than by practical work under so efficient 
a dairyman. 
J. W. Pulsifer, Holderness, N. H. 

In regard to yours of the 11th, would 
say I should think it would be a very 
good thing to hold such a meeting in '98. 

D. H. Foster, Lebanon, N. H. 

I have read with much interest the 
marked editorial, and should like to have 
an exhibit of butter as you suggest, but 
think now that it would be better for 
each State to have its own exhibit, either 
before or after a union exhibit of the 
States you suggest. 

Hon, J. M. Connor, Hopkinton, N. H., Pres, 
Granite State Dairymen’s Association. 
Your suggestion strikes me favorably. 

This is one point which should lead you 
to take a less glowing view of the stand- 
ing of your butter exhibit. From the 
last year’s report of Vermont’s score, I 
find the average score was 9314. Inreck- 
oning yours of this year, I find it exceeds 
this by a fraction. Our average score 
this year was 96 6-10, which I think, all 
things considered, has never been 
equalled in any State. I shall look with 
much interest for the Vermont score 
next month. I am in for anything that 
will elevate the standard. Will com- 
municate with you again. Yours in the 
good work. 

J. L. Gerrish, Secretary State Dairymen’s 

Association, 

The idea of a joint meeting of the 
States would be interesting and such an 
exhibition valuable, but the general im- 
pression of those I have seen was, where 
can we get the dollar? I think we could 
not use our appropriation for that. You 
will hear from some of us later and more 
definitely. 


MAINE. 


W. H. Keith, Winthrop. 

The plan suggested by the Farmer in 
the issue of Dec. 9th isa good one. It 
would be an advance step in the right 
direction. It would stimulate dairy- 
men to aim for a first class product and 
prompt them to produce the best butter 
they were capable of manufacturing. I 
hope the plan will be carried out. 

L. F. Dolloff, Mt. Vernon. 

After reading your article in the paper 
and giving it some thought, I agree with 
you that such a meeting of dairymen 
and comparing butter of the different 
States might be a great benefit to us. I 
should be pleased to attend such a 
meeting. 

1. L. Jones, Palermo, Me. 

I am fully in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion advanced by the Farmer. I be- 
lieve Maine can make as good butter as 
her sister States. We have the cows, the 
feed and water, and our best dairymen 
spare no pains to have everything sweet 
and clean in their dairy management, 
and why shouldn’t their product be as 
good as any? In studying the official 
score of the dairy meeting, I find in class 
B, print butter, a cut in points from first- 
class A, tub butter, in the majority of in- 
dividual exhibit; the reverse in the rest. 
Why is this difference? In all probabil- 
ity the butter was made from one lot of 
cream churned, washed, colored, salted 
and worked together; part put in a tub 
and part into print. Yet we find a wide 
difference in the score of individual’s 
butter. Is the butter really at fault or 
is it the judge? 


W. K. Hamlin, Waterford Creamery Co. 


In regard to the suggestion mentioned 
will say that we beartily endorse it and 
will doall we can to bring it about. At the 
same time we are willing to admit that 
we think the difference is not all imagi- 
nary but more or less real and due to 
method of handling the milk and cream, 
rather than quality of cows or feeds 
used. 

Hon, R, W. Ellis, Embden. 

I wish to second most heartily the 
suggestion of the Farmer for a joint, 
or union, Dairy Conference and Butter 
Exhibit of Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine, or, if we can’t get that, have 
one with our sister State New Hamp- 
shire. I see by the figures, Maine’s 
average score this year was 92 1-7, Ver- 
mont 93 1-3, New Hampshire 96%. Of 
course with so long a lead we could not 
expect to cope with them the first year, 
but we might succeed in getting inside 
the distance flag, but whether we did or 
not we should have a chance to meet our 
brother dairymen of other States, com- 
pare notes, see wherein our trouble lies, 
and they of course would be generous 
enough to give us of their knowledge 
and experience. More than all, we could 
get acquainted with the leading dairy- 
men of the other States which might be 
an advantage to all of us; certainly it 
would be a great pleasure. Let us have 
the joint meeting by all means. 

G, 8. Jewett, South Norridgewock. 


In answer to yours of the 11th will say 

I think it would be a good thing to put 
the Maine butter against any butter from 
other States. But what little I have 
‘geen of the ways of keeping cows in this 
and other States it is a wonder we get as 
good flavor as wedo. I have been out 
among our farmers and got them to clean 
up about their tieups and I think it has 
counted one for us. What do you think 
of sending a representative to the Na. 
tional Convention to be held in Kansas? 


G, A. Humphrey, Skowhegan. 


I heartily approve of the Farmer's 
suggestion, that a joint exhibition of 
the product of the dairymen of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont be held 
apnually atsome central point. Surely 
all Maine dairymen will be in favor of it, 
for by it we shall have all to gain and 
nothing to lose. There still remains a 
prejudice in the minds of some of the 
dealers and consumers in Massachusetts 
cities against Maine butter. Also, much 
of the best make of Maine butter is sold 
in the Boston market as Vermont butter, 
so the Maine dairymen will never receive 
all the credit and benefit that belongs to 
them, from the improved quality of their 
butter, until they have a fair and open 
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beside Vermont and New Hampshire 
butter. 

Leland Creamery, East Sangerville. 
In reply to your request will say we 
think you have struck the only possible 
way of ascertaining the facts in regard 
to our Maine butter as compared with 
the make of other New England States, 
in the minds of the Boston experts. A 
large amount of Maine butter is sold in 
the Boston markets every year as Ver- 
mont butter. If we send a fine article 
Maine does not get the credit. In re- 
gard to prizes: every time dairymen 
should be ready and willing to make 
the best possible exhibit in such a con- 
test, if no prize were offered for the 
highest scores. We certainly hope such 
a convention may be arranged in the 
near future. 

J. Henry Moore, Winthrop. 
As to my opinion in relation to a 
Butter Exhibit in connection with Mass., 
Vt. and N. H., I would gladly fall into 
line; the butter to be shown in packages 
all alike, and the score to be marked by 
an expert without knowing where or 
who made it. I hope the matter will 
materialize. 
James H. Ames, Unity. 
A grand good suggestion that, offered 
by the Maine Farmer of Dec. 9. For 
several years I have wished to see Maine 
butter receive judgment at the hand of 
the expert under just the conditions you 
name. You voice the minds of a multi- 
tude of dairymen when you say you be- 
lieve the difference is not real, but im- 
aginary. If we are wrong, the sooner 
we are convinced the better. If we are 
right, the sooner the public knows it the 
better for us. I am glad you have set 
the ball rolling, and trust the plan sug- 
gested will materialize in the near future. 
F, E, Jewett, Exeter, Me, 

I think that your suggestion about 
having a meeting sometime the next 
year where we can compete with some 
of the other New England States is a very 
good one as we must do something of 
this kind so that we may get as good a 
reputation as the others in the large 
markets and obtain the same prices for 
our products. We would be very much 
pleased to do anything in our power to 
bring this meeting about and hope that 
you may have the help of all others as 
well. Wish you success. 

F. J. Gerry, West Garland, Me. 
Your suggestion in the Farmer of 
Dec. 9th, in regard to a joint exhibition 
of dairy products of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, is a good one. It 
would benefit the producer, dealer and 
consumer. I think, also, it would help 
the reputation of our Maine product, and 
improve the quality. 


DAIRY GLOBULES. 


Select the best cows in your herd or 
that you can buy, to keep, and dispose 
of the others. 

















Keep a record of the time when the 
cows were bred, and have no guess work 
about the time of calving. 





A cow with an udder full of milk can- 
not move quickly without discomfort. 
The firmer the udder is attached to the 
body the less the waste. 





A good cow will make more pounds of 
human food in a year than a steer will 
make in a lifetime, and you have the 
cow left over for another year, and the 
same programme can be repeated. 





Milking should not only be done 
thoroughly but quickly; and there 
should be no noise whatever, unless a 
quiet singing. It is said that a singing 
—e is paid an extra price in Switzer- 
and. 





A Wisconsin newspaper says: There 
are to-day in Wisconsin 951 creameries, 
producing 74,653,730 pounds of butter 
per year, and 1,571 cheese factories, 
with an annual output of 52,480,815 
pounds. When will Maine get there? 





The churn with the least internal ma- 
chinery is the one to tie to in these days 
when buyers are sharp after texture and 
condition as well as flavor. The old 
up and down churn has had its day and 
belongs to another generation. Some- 
thing better is demanded to-day. 





Do not be frightened if your cows are 
large eaters, for it is a pretty sure indi- 
cation that they have something of value 
to give youin return. All that you can 
induce the cow to eat and digest, above 
that needed for support, will go directly 
to profit. 





All farmers cannot produce pure bred 
stock of the highest excellence for breed- 
ing, but all farmers can and should pro- 
cure pure bred sires and grade up all 
stock on the farm to the top market 
prices for the best home and export mar- 
kets. Pure bred stock of all the breeds 
has become so cheap and is so generally 





chance to place their butter on its merits, 


no farmer has an excuse for breeding to 
anything but the best. 





A plant or animal must be full fed 
to yield the largest profit. With dairy 
stock the highest economy in feeding 
includes that course which develops the 
calf from its infancy in the highest de- 
gree for the purpose of its existence un- 
til it comes into the dairy, and after- 
ward to its highest efficiency in produc- 
tion. 





There is much loss of time and un- 
necessary labor on the part of farmers’ 
wives who churn without the aid of a 
thermometer. The cost of the thermom- 
eter is a trifle compared with the need- 
less work of attempting to make the 
butter come when the temperature is in- 
correct, hours being used at churning 
unnecessarily. 





Vermont has about twice as many 
cows to each farm as the average to 
each farm in the Western States. Ver- 
mont produces 161 pounds more butter 
to each person engaged in agriculture 
than any other State. Vermont makes 
more than four times as much butter to 
each person included in farming as the 
average to each person in the Western 
States. 








BEE NOTES. 


For the Maine Farmer, 
I8 IT BEST TO KEEP BEES! 








BY REV. C. M. HERRING. 
This question is worthy of considera- 
tion by our Maine farmers. During 
these long, winter evenings of quiet 
thought and study, in which the plans 
and enterprises of the coming season are 
all talked over with the good wife and 
the boys, this question should come in 
forashare. In the midst of such a fam- 
ily council I would like to intrude my- 
self, and speak on this question. 
Let the whole family be assembled— 
girls, boys, and, if you wish, the neigh- 
bors, and let every one be free to raise 
objections. Says the first speaker, ‘1 
like the bees, but I am afraid of their 
stings. That barbed, pointed sting that 
fastens in my flesh, and causes sharp 
pain and swelling, is what drives me as 
far as possible from the company of bees. 
If these creatures had no stings I would 
look upon them with favor.” 
Yes, it is true, this is one of the draw- 
backs in keeping bees. There is a uni- 
versal dread of this poisonous weapon, 
and when its barbed point pierces our 
flesh it causes pain. But in time, this 
evil will almost entirely disappear. 
There are remedies and devices by which 
it iscontrolled and diverted. Inside of a 
successful apiary the master has no fear. 
He knows when and how far to venture, 
and the remedy to be applied, and he 
moves among his bees as though they 
were so many flies. 
And then, in many respects, the sting 
of the bee is a benefit. It is used, asa 
trowel, in capping the honey and pre- 
paring it for long keeping. And the 
dread of its power in the minds of all 
intruders and thieves is a constant pro- 
tection to the hives and all the grounds. 
In all my long experience in bee culture, 
I never had but one hive which was at- 
tempted to be stolen; and that was only 
moved about twenty feet from the stand, 
when the enraged bees so chased away 
the robbers as never to return. 
You object again that you have no 
gumption for such business, and if com- 
menced, you will make a failure. This 
is true with many who start out on this 
business without counting the cost. The 
work requires careful study and deter- 
mination. Like all other business, .it 
will not run itself. As for - peculiar 
gumption, it is all a sham that many 
people have that they are not particular 
favorites of the bees, and can never come 
into their fellowship. The man who has 
good common sense, determination and 
push, has the gumption required. 
And while it is true that there is a 
diversity of talents among men, and some 
will succeed better than others, the cases 
are very rare, when the will is strong 
and the purpose is fixed, that the com- 
mon man or woman will fail of success. 
The trouble is that men purchase bees 
(often cheap bees), put them in the 
wrong place, and then leave them to 
take care of themselves. They do not 
study and practice the secrets of the 
trade. The bees are neglected, and soon 
the business becomes a disgust. If the 
farmer should treat his farm, his horse, 
his cow or his hens in this way, he would 
soon be disgusted with the whole thing. 
You object again to the expense and 
time required. It is trie a good hive of 
bees costs money, time, care and work, 
and so do hens, pigs and cows. Good 
cows, good horses and a good farm cost 
more than poor ones. The same is true 
of bees, as in other things, the best are 
usually the cheapest. To commence and 
manage the apiary in a small way, at 
first, with good blood, and good hives, 
is the true way to success. My neighbor 
who started in this way three years ago, 
nearly doubled his money the first year, 
and is now among the foremost in this 
business. 

When properly managed, it pays. It 
pays in honey, and it pays in pleasure— 
real comfort! It opens to the one who 
loves the business a little world of study 
and delight. And what is seldom taken 
into the account, it confers a blessing on 
his farm. It fertilizes all its blossoms; 
in the orchard, in the garden and out 
over all the wide domain. And thus the 
man who keeps bees is a public bene- 
factor. All the shining hours, his little 
servants are out upon all the blossoms 
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that bear fruit in all the land, preparing 
them for a bountiful harvest. 

It is thought that the failure of the 
apple crop the last year, came largely 
from the failure of the bees to fertilize 
the blossoms, on account of so much 
stormy weather at the time of the apple 
bloom. 

And then, what is sweetest of all, this 
business furnishes to the family board 
the choicest product, in all the realms of 
nature. Ido not see how the farmers 
can afford to let this most precious gift 
on all their farms go to waste, when, by 
alittle expense and trouble, it may be 
gathered in. 


THE PROFITS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Can bee culture be made fairly profit- 
able with reasonable outlay of labor? If 
I were required to answer this question 
directly, my answer would be ‘‘yes and 
no.”’ Yes, if the reasonable labor was 
guided by reasonable knowledge of the 
business. No, if the necessary skill were 
lacking. I learned by experience and 
observation that no one can make money 
with bees without first learning the busi- 
ness. 

When I first began to handle them— 
over 20 years ago—in modern hives, I 
was led on by the fascinating study of bee 
life, until I had mastered the natural 
history and habits of the insect. I spared 
no pains nor time to solve every ques- 
tion that could be of use or of interest 
in their management. In those days the 
pioneers of modern improvement in bee 
hives and bee implements, as well as bee 
knowledge, had to feel their way in the 
dark, as the light came gradually to 
them, a little here and a little there. It 
is different now. Bee literature is abun- 
dant and leads the beginner over the old 
road, saving him time and often disap- 
pointing experimentation. 
Notwithstanding the fact that I have 
found from a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience, that bee culture, or rather suc- 
cess in the way of profits from the api- 
ary, is more seriously affected by the 
state of the weather and other causes, 
than any other branch of agriculture. 
My apiary has paid me better for the 
labor atid capital expended, than any 
other thing I have done in the agricul- 
tural line. I have cleared as much as 
$450 in two months from my apiary of 50 
or 60 colonies. In my locality,—a close- 
ly worked agricultural neighborhood,— 
big yields of honey, as a rule, are out of 
the question; yet I once took nearly 300 
pounds of honey froma single colony of 
Italian bees, worth at that time about 
$40. 

Onone occasion in the spring of the 
year, a neighbor offered me $8 for a cer- 
tain colony of Italian bees. I refused 
his offer, and told him that I expected 
to make more than that from the colony | } 
during that season. I kept an account 
with the colony, and it cleared me $11 
and some cents, and at the close of the 








season I owned the colony and a prime 
swarm from it. I consider my apiary 
profitable if it yields from $3 to $10 per 
colony, spring count. In any fairly good 
season my apiary clears me $5 per col- 
ony, spring count. The labor, all put 
together, will not exceed two months in 
the year. In the past twenty years there 
has been but one year in which I took 
no money; and perhaps three years that 
gave but little profit. FARMER. 


BEEFY NOTES. 


A 2year-old steer will eat its own 
weight of feed every two weeks, and 
gain an average of 134 pounds per day. 

















Stall-fed steers, averaging 1200 pounds 
or more, will shrink 40 pounds if fasted 
twelve hours in the stall, and consider- 
ably more if driven or running at large. 





It is the straight-backed, full quartered 
steer or heifer, good natured and quiet, 
which makes fat at the least cost, and 
there is as much necessity for skill in 
picking these as in selecting the dairy 
cow. 





Not only is beef wanted to-day, but 
good beef, and this comes only from 
shapely bodies, well fed. There’s a wide 
distinction between beef animals, and 
not every one will return a new dollar 
for an old one. 





Prices for range cattle during the ship- 
ping season now closed have ruled 25 to 
75 cents higher than a year ago, in spite 
of the fact that the quality has averaged 
below the standard of recent years. The 
best cattle have come from Montana. 





The Northwestern Stockman says that 
never have the ranges gone into the win- 
ter with as few cattle as now. High 
prices have caused the marketing of 
everything available. Three-fourths 
were nothing but “‘feeders,’”’ though they 
brought the prices of beeves. 





A 1000-pound steer requires an average 
of 11 pounds of feed to make one pound 
of gain. A steady, frosty winter gives 
more satisfactory results for feeding 
than an open winter. The warmer the 
winter and the dryer the feed, the more 
water will the animal consume. 





How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that can not be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

. Cueney & Co., Props., Toledo, O 

We the undersigned, have known “e 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe nid 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligation made by their firm. 

WEST RUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Tole- 
Wholesale 


o, O. 
WALDING, Kinnan & MARVIN, 
Dr ists, Toledo, Ohio. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
ing directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by al! Neen Testimonials free 


Eastern farmers liking sheep may well 
increase the flocks. 





Colds 
Coughs 
Catarrh 


Are ills to which all flesh is nate. You can relieve and speedi' 
use of our old reliable Anod 


Colic 
Croup 
Cramps 


eure all of these by the f 
eration after someting eons used it with extige catie. 


Chaps 
Chafing 
Chilblains 


faction, and handed down the beeutedee of its worth to their children as a valuab! 
tance. Could a remedy have existed for eighty pease except that it possanese great cork 
i 


family use? It was originated to cure all aiim 


ents attended with inflammation; such as 


asthma, abscesses, bites, burns, bruises, bronchitis, all forms of sore throat, earac he, head. 
oc la grippe, lame a ae muscular soreness, neuralgia, scalds, stings, sprains, 


joints, toothache, ton: 


silitis aud whooping cough. The great vital aud muscle nervine” 


Johnsons Anodyne Liniment 


It soothes eve 
swelling everywhere. 


ache, every bruise, every cramp, every irritation, every lameness, 
It is for INTERNAL as much as FXTE ERNAL =e 
in 1810, by Dr. A. Johnson, an old Family Physician. 


It was originated 
Every Mother should have it in the house. 





**Best Liver Pill Made.” 


Parsons’ Pills 


Positively cure Biliousness and Sick Headache, liver 
They expel all impurities 


bowel complaints. 
a the blood. 


Delicate women find relief from 


Tuse Jobnson’s Liniment forcatarrh. I had 
tried almost everything recommended for 
catarrh, but find Johnson’ *s Anodyne Liniment 
far superior to any. I use it as you direct. 
J. E. Warrrce, South Windham, Vt. 


Our Book “Treatment for Diseases” Mailed Free, 
Doctor’s Signature and Directions on every bottle, 


using 1. Price 25c; five $1. Sold everywhere. ) All Druggists. 1. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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rLECTRIC BELT ONEARTH 


YourFirst and THIS 
LAST 


Jopporruniry| SOU PON: : 


is good for 


$3. 34 F 


if sent with an order 
for a $20.00 Belt, not 4" 
later than thirty days ke 

f 


to get the 
World-Renowned 


DR. HORWE’S 


20 Electric 
it for only 





dale of 

















~ BRI HORNE’S 


New Improved 


Warranted to ewre 
mod icines, 


the following diseases. 


withont 


i Dheumatiam 
ny Sciatica 

, Lembage 

4 Catarrh 

‘ Asthma 

I Neuralgia 
4 Dyspepsia 
Constipation 
Heart Troubles 
Paralysis 
Nerrousness 
Spinel Diseases 
Varicocele 
Torpid Liver 
Throat Troubles 





Sleeplessness 
Nervous Debility 
Lost Vigor 










Cold Extremities 


Pains in the Back 
and Limbs 

AU Weaknesses in 

Men and 

Women. 


PS ELECTRIC BELTS)... i: 


Hiidney Complaints 


Femate Complaints 


AGENTS. WANTED EVERYWHERE 


TAS OFFERS G0 FOR 80 DINSUNLT ; 


Ve make this Unprecedented Offer to Quickly 
introduce a. P°Setain Agents in New Loc alities. 


st 





quickly introduce and obtain egents in as many new loc 
e's New Improved Electric Belts and Appliances, we 
ell for 30 days only our No.4 Dr si m s New iesproved i Regul r 
Be wenn te ly $6.66, apricethat wilt oy it possible for eve y 1 
adv eenens 00 Gah one of « Bpokey ote atancominal } Never in the is: 
tery ofear business have we offe red to sell thistle) tat such a price twew 
an agent in your locality, and we believe that if you buy a Belt yon will beso well 
plea sed with it that yc vu will either act as our agcnt « a pu toget on 
Kemember, the Belt we are offering you for only #6.65is our N 4D Hor 
aon’ roved Regular $20.00 Combination Belt for me : 
1 be worn by any member of the samily Guapenn ory free wi th every 
mate Belt. It is the best Belt we manufacture; in fact, the Best on Earth, and we 
ake no exception to this statement We h ave sold hundreds, ye thousands cf 
ther p to $40.00 There is nota faroily but wi at should have cne of these I 


ee wNO: LRSERIE: eabe 





he d do not have to go out of the) 
r It w il last ys va for years with proper ear and will save itselfin<« 
ten filmes over. These Electric Belts ws ve cured thousandsand will y 
will only give it a trial, as the many testimonials which we pu 


YOU RUN NO RISK IN DEALING wit Us. 


We do not ask you tosend any money in advaner. If y of 
belts we are » perfectly willing to send it to your nearest ex aie: C.0.1 
that you can see and examine it free of any cost, j if y 






our office or go int o any store, and if you are p 
ress agent the price of the Belt and express ch 
be seturned te us anne Dart eee ee made y« 
manufacturers of Electric Belts whe 1 Belts c.0 D. 
advance. If ye aisahaneanth ‘anicen der we w 4. epay | 

and g arantee the Belt to be exactly as represented, or it $100.00 


WE HAVE NOW OFFERED YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR Li LiFe 


and if you do not accept it you may be sorry fo 

this Belt at such aprice. Itseems needless to say that we ares 

every Belt we sell at the above pric e, but it is che 

calities in this way than to send traveling men to do vit for us. If 

these belts cuT ouT CcouUroOonN 

ats ~e" us with your waist measure in mmches. Don't delay 
sible, otherwise you may forget it 


‘Dr. HORNE ELectric BELT & Truss 60. 
112-114 DEARBORN ST., CHIGAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


P. S.—If you have no use for an Electric Belt please hand ‘ : mail this a 

tisement to some one’ that you know, who is not enjoying good heal 
1 will favor them and us. Wewant a goodagentin every loc 

ady employment. We only employ oeaee who have used « 
and « of their merits from personal experienc 

" REFERENCES As t our reliability we refer t« ‘tuy Expross Company, 
any Bank in Chicago, and the many thousands all over the United States whc 
have used our Electric Belts and Appliances during the past 20 years 














Order today if 











We shall prepare, 


for all subscribers 
complying with our requests, 


1S PRECIA L«& + 
Illustrated « Catalogues 
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 e! ARE aware of the fact that millions of dollars are each year brought to New England by summer visitors. © YOU 
KNOW that the per cent. of profit in keeping summer boarders is greatly in excess of the per cent. of gain from mar- 

keting your farm products. YOU KNOW that a few good paying guests during the summer will add a very handsome 
revenue to your year’s business. WE KNOW the uselessness and expense you would be obliged to undergo to obtain these 
guests through the customary channels. 

SPT TAN NO” DY NOL NON ANRE,. HAA ONIZ 

¢ We want to help you, each one, to Obtain % Z «OTHE PEOPLE OF WHOM WE SPEAK = § 

7 4 ~ ‘ 

NM a Few Good Summer Guests. N 2 D0 NOT Expensive Service. y 

y First, we wish you to know, if you already do not, y Z High Priced Hotels. Zz 

@ that there are hundreds of families and individuals in 7 7 WANT To be obliged to wear their best attire. Z 

Z thecentral, southern and eastern portion of the United 7 sg > 

7 States earnestly but vainly seeking a genuine farmer's Z 7 The Roughness of Camp Life. 4 

7 home among New England's be: autiful hills in which % yy aR SP AS 4 

Z to spend their vacation. ‘Mhey want 4 N =THEY DO WANT er N 

% REST, QUIET, SIMPLE, PURE FOODS. % ,, Cleanliness, Courtesy, and S 

a And in addition, some desire 4 y Freedom from Restraint. Z 

Z BOATING, FISHING or HUNTING. 4 y LS so eT a > 

7 , — ; CAN YOU FURNISH THESE? 

. One or ALL of these attractions are to be foundin % 7 7 

Z EVERY SEC ‘TION of the State of Maine. 7 g t@-Then Read our Offer. Z 
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> The Maine Farmer’s Summer Home Department. 


» TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


of every Farmer’s Home where sum- 
mer guests will be accommodated. 
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Name of Farm. 


) 

) 

' 

N 

Rivers or Lakes? 
; Proprietor’s name 
5 

| 


Each home will be shown by Photographic Cut, uniform size, 
and under each will be inserted the following statistics: 








) Altitude above sea level.....+.---++-+++++ feet. Capacity........+seseee+ No. ROOMS. ..++eeeeceeeees 9 
Price per week, $.....-..-- Per day, $.....++...- Any driving horses?.......... How many?....... 
Condition of Roads (good—sandy—hilly) «..-+.....scececeecceecccecceeceeceeseeneseenenesesseeceeeeeseseaseeees 
How near good Fishing?.....-.-+--+.++ «+++ What fishecan be found ?........escecceeceesceeereceeeceeeees Ka 
How near gol Hunting?.........---++.-seeeeeeee Any boating?........ feSGF ORE Pe sccn-cencccdhcoesenced 


(GIVE DAMES) «2.6.20. c cece ee ee cece eee ne ee een eee e settee see eeeeee tees eee eseeeee eee eeeeeseeee 


Nearest R. R. Station,..........++.--++ INS Ginn debs ccs cece codwcsscendosncenceccctsencetesnceséousese R. R. 
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First. 


Second. 


€ 
scribers onl y- 


Third 


WHY WE D0 IT. 











introduced throughout the states that 


25 cents. All druggists. 
The only Pill to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


PT eaee Oo et Or oe Or ae Oe oe Or eee wae hb web web we he ee 





and also in the home office of the Fa:mer; 
consulted and a wealth of information obtained at the addresses of these bureaus 
according to location, and each locality will be preceded by editorial and descriptive write up. 


Subscribe for the ‘‘Maine Farmer,’ 


2 wat We ask You TO D0. 


WHAT WE ASK YOU TO DO. 


. 


if you 


already do not take it, as this special work is for sub- 


Send us a good photo. of your home and 
answer the foregoing questions, cutting out blank 
and forwarding with photograph. 
The cut from your photograph will last for 
€ years, and can be used on your private letter heads 
and envelopes, thus entailing no repetition of expense 
in reissuing catalogues from year to year. 


itikraateoraatvarb b 
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From a Point of Sentiment. 
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Afier compiling these Catalogues (THE FIRST OF THE KIND EVER PRINTED), we shall place them in Summer Resort Bureaus in all large cities, 
also, in other large centres (as the demand grows), and advertise AT OUR EXPENSE, that such a list can be 
In compiling this list of illustrations, care will be taken to arrange 


i i i a he i a a i al sil si. ail a. a. 


WHAT 


We will have each cut printed on the finest paper, 


insert detai 


these bound into 


Handsome and Durable Volumes, 


« and placed 


¢ of the highest standing. 
_ We will aiso advertise the fact and value of this 
list in the leading Metropolitan papers 


Soo 


We desire to draw every farmer in Maine as close to the MAINE FARMER as its 


sixty-four years of age and honest endeavor deserves. 


From a Business Point. 


We anticipate a tesponse worthy our effort and offer. 


We believe it will increase our subscription list, and we know it will insure added 
prosperity to Maine by establishing a CASH HOME MARKET for all choicer products. 


Yours truly, 


. THE MAINE FARMER. 


WE DO AT OUR EXPENSE. 


1 of information as given by you, have 


in all the SummMER Resor’ BUREAUS 


ogo 
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~ Home Department 


4 Standard Sewing Machine 
a Gold Watch, made by | 
best manufacturers in Ameri 
e and warranted in eve 

Write the Farmer j; 
Given to any o 
club. See gra 








complet 
respect. 
particulars. 

obtaining @ 
Premium List. 





For the Maine Farme 
RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
re the @ Hillside C lub, Somervi 

Rg a Mabel E. Perry 

Hurrying out of the natin and no 
of London we seek a railroad stati 
Our train carries us only ten miles fr 
town, yet we are deep in the heart 
thecountry. At B——Lord W——’s 
riage awaits us. We drive by beauti 
fresh fields and green hedges, ‘throu 
a cheerful English landscape cheque! 
with cool shade and golden sunshin 
We go mides and meet no one. Off | 
beaten track “‘life seems poised, as 
were, becoming, suddenly, a mere ca 
existence.” 

We pause for a moment in a steep 
cent and view with pleasure wood 
hills, waving wheat fields, green me: 
ows, sparkling brooks, soft lawns and 
numerable flower gardens. It is int 
midst of such a landscape the Engli 
man builds his house. Such a hon 
the Elms, is now in full view. T 
house is of stone and of two stories wi 
high walls around it. We drive to t 
house through an avenue of the stateli: 
trees that eye ever beheld. Servar 
take the luggage to our rooms; 
a large centre hall with rooms openi) 
from it on every side and surrounded | 
a bigh corridor supported by massi 
columns. The floor is of oak and t 
doors and windows are small. We pa 
to the drawing-room where Lord W 
welcomes us. Here the furniture 
sombre and massive, ‘‘Nothing scream 
nothing sings.”” Our bedroom suit 
open from the corridor on the seco 
floor. As there are a dozen or fifte 
doors precisely alike, the duty of findir 
ones own room again is not the least | 
the guest’s responsibilities. The ser 
ants have unpacked our trunks thoug 
we are to stay but a night and have s 
lected and laid out the dresses which, | 
their eyes seem most appropriate to tl 
dignity of their master’s establishmen 
The ladies dress very elaborately f 
evening but the morning finds them tt 
reverse of snug and neat. And the di 
ner, “‘You have heard in books you hai 
read."’ It is very formal, the table tal 
touching upon only a few set topics. 

The English have their fun at hom 

Our evening is spent in the drawin; 

room where music and cards form th 

entertainment. Some of the men pla 
billiards, the ladies looking on. Upo 
parting for the night all the family, ir 
cluding guests, shake hands and in th 
morning the same greeting is use 
Englishmen, I notice, are always wel 
dressed; they come down in the mort 
ing in a tidy way, ready for business o 
pleasure. We enjoy, at nine, a cheer 
breakfast, wholly informal. While w 
are eating, our host, Lord W—— amuse 
us by awaking to an appreciation of 
joke be heard in America three month 
before. “Oh, by the way,” he said 
“I’ve been thinking about that hit on th 
English at the dinner we had and 
think it quite a joke, you know.” ‘Yes,’ 
smiling, “it’s really a bit clever.” On leay 
ing these friends, we could but recal 
what delightful people they were. Th 
father supreme in authority, the mothe 
charmingly kind and womanly and th 
children obedient, polite and lovable. 

Starting off bright and early for : 
stroll across country we encounter | 
man breaking stone on the highway. T 
protect his eyes from the flying splinter 
he wore wire goggles, which stood wel 
out from his face making him, as h 
lifted his head to answer our greeting 
look, for all the world, like a big lobste 
set on end in the roadway. Our wall 
across the flelds is very pleasant. In th: 
way we meet a heavily laden team weari 
ly lumbering up the hill. The driver i 
clad in corduroys and smock frock with 
thick hob-nailed boots on his feet and ; 
great wide-awake on his head. His hai: 
is straight and long, his beard scraggy 
hard work has bent his shoulders an¢ 
afoot he trudges beside his team. At 
the top of the hill he blocks the hind 
wheel to give his weary horse a rest. 

“It’s enough to roast one such a day 
a8 this!” volunteers my companion. 

“Us must expect ‘ot wayther the time 
0” yaare,” replies the man, leisurely 
Wiping his face with his white spotted 
red handerchief. 
_ ame coming along gives us quite a 
oedhon our journey. The road rune 
Thess open fields and past farmhouses. 
the a built solidly of stone, with 

= r end and blind wall to the road. 
esata en is in the front yard and the 
np: ae 3 back. Young people pass 
seep a on town. The girls are 
health, =n ump, pictures of sturdy 

“apple © the women are of the 

4 umpling” order. 

Pe along, through the country, we 
mrtg Pree sey 8 great love of the 
meadows, verywhere flowers abound, in 
and clon around doors, among orchards 
find in ped tor Roses, one is sure to 
equire’s, Y garden, be it peasant’s or 
eae carries us across wide moors. 
of the an of us is the dim, hazy outline 
the ccadeae and now we begin to hear 
pan the waves; we are amidst 
i oo ©8, on the outskirts of a fish- 
whee wn. We see long-haired sheep 
© fleece, catching on sundry bushes, 

is gathered b 4 7 
the marsh y women, who creep about 
with a coat carrying long sticks, tipped 
they then t to rake in the wool which 
he enon rust into deep pockets worn 
"Ny bee are tricks to all trades but our 
Our t htegnn England. For example: 
% we wreiting stop to get some fish 
fishmonger, na market, too. The 
Pipe, ve ving just concealed his 
reas.) Stavely informs us that the 
his fish smell so strong of to- 
they are so fresh, for he 


towtae “Fishermen always smoke while 
tobaces more and the fish smell of 


for several hours afterward.” 


we ent 


is 











Colic 
g Croup 
ins Cramps 


ind speedily cure all of these by the f 

generation have used it with ouliee ae 
th to their children as a valuable inheri- 
rs except that it peceasess great merit for 
ats attended with inflammation; such as 
, all forms of sore throat, earache, head. 
eness, neuralgia, scalds, stings, sprains, 
gh. The great vital aud muscle nervine, 


lyne Liniment 
ginated 





), every irritation, every lameness, 
h as EXTERNAL use. It was ori 
Every Mother should have it in the house, 





use Jobnson’s Liniment forcatarrh. I had 
sd almost everything recommended for 
arrh, but find Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 
superior to any. I use it as you direct, 
J. E. Wurppce, South Windham, Vt. 


r Book “Treatment for Diseases” Mailed Free, 


etor’s Signature and Directions on every bottle, 
Drugygists. 1. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, Masa, 
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d Appliances, we have dccided to 
»'s New Improved Regulur $20.00 Elertrie 
it possible for every person reading this 
best Belts ata nominal price. Never in the Mis- 
red to sell this belt at such a price, but we want 
believe that if you buy a Belt yon will beso well 









4 Dr. Horne’s 
It 1s adjust- 
Suspensory free with every 
act, the Best on Earth, and we 

vundreds, yes, thousands of 
» of these Belts, 
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RISK IN DEALING WITH US. 


any money In advanee. If you went one of these 
: to send it to your nearest s cfiiee, C. 0. D., so 
cost, just the seme as if you came into 







* Weare theonly 
ing one cent in 
eash with « | express charges 
actly as represented, or forfeit $100.00, 


'D YOU AN OPPORTUNITY OF YOUR LIFE 


you may be sorry for it, as we shall never again offer 
ems needless to say that we are sustaining a Joss on 
price, but it is cheaper to introduce them in new lo- 
d traveling men to doit for us. If you want one of 
ouUT COUPON 
measure in inches. ‘Don't delay. 
rget it 


rcTRIC BELT & Truss Co. 
IRN ST., CHIGAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


or an Electric Belt please hand or mail this adver- 

u know, who is not enjoying good health. By doing 

We want a good agentin every locality to whom 
o employ those who have used our Belts 

rom personal experience 

reliability we refer to any Express Company, 

ll over the United States who 
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THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 6, 1898. 





“Home Department. 


= standard Sewing Machine or 
Solid Gold Watch, made by the 
best manufacturers in America, 
lete and warranted in every 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


(Essay before the Hillside Club, Somerville, 
Mass., by Miss Mabel E. Perry.) 

Hurrying out of the smoke and noise 
of London we seek a railroad station. 
Our train carries us only ten miles from 
yet we are deep in the heart of 
thecountry. At B——Lord W——’s car- 
riage awaits us. We drive by beautiful 
fresh fields and green hedges, “through 
a cheerful English landscape chequered 
with cool shade and golden sunshine.”’ 
We go miles and meet no one. Off the 
beaten track “‘life seems poised, as it 
e, becoming, suddenly, a mere calm 





town, 


wer 
existence.” 
We pause for a moment in a steep as- 


cent and view with pleasure wooded 
hills, waving wheat fields, green mead- 
ows, sparkling brooks, soft lawns and in- 
numerable flower gardens. It is in the 
midst of such a landscape the English- 
man builds his house. Such a home, 
the Elms, is now in full view. The 
house is of stone and of two stories with 
high walls around it. We drive to the 
house through an avenue of the stateliest 
trees that eye ever beheld. Servants 
take the luggage to our rooms; we enter 
alarge centre hall with rooms opening 
from it on every side and surrounded by 
a high corridor supported by massive 
columns. The floor is of oak and the 
doors and windows are small. We pass 
to the drawing-room where Lord W—— 
welcomes us. Here the furniture is 
sombre and massive, ‘‘Nothing screams, 
nothing sings.” Our bedroom suites 
open from the corridor on the second 
floor. As there are a dozen or fifteen 
doors precisely alike, the duty of finding 
ones own room again is not the least of 
the guest’s responsibilities. The serv- 
ants have unpacked our trunks though 
we are to stay but a night and have se- 
lected and laid out the dresses which, to 
their eyes seem most appropriate to the 
dignity of their master’s establishment. 
The ladies dress very elaborately for 
evening but the morning finds them the 
reverse of snug and neat. And the din- 
ner, “You have heard in books you have 
read.” It is very formal, the table talk 
touching upon only a few set topics. 

The English have their fun at home. 
Our evening is spent in the drawing- 
room where music and cards form the 
entertainment. Some of the men play 
billiards, the ladies looking on. Upon 
parting for the night all the family, in- 
cluding guests, shake hands and in the 
morning the same greeting is used. 
Englishmen, I notice, are always well- 
dressed; they come down in the morn- 
ing in a tidy way, ready for business or 
pleasure. We enjoy, at nine, a cheery 
breakfast, wholly informal. While we 
are eating, our host, Lord W—— amuses 
us by awaking to an appreciation of a 
joke be heard in America three months 
before. “Oh, by the way,” he said, 
“I’ve been thinking about that hit on the 
English at the dinner we had and I 
think it quite a joke, you know.” ‘‘Yes,” 
smiling, ‘‘it’s really a bitclever.”’ On leav- 
ing these friends, we could but recall 
what delightful people they were. The 
father supreme in authority, the mother 
charmingly kind and womanly and the 
children obedient, polite and lovable. 

Starting off bright and early for a 
stroll across country we encounter a 
man breaking stone on the highway. To 
protect his eyes from the flying splinters 
he wore wire goggles, which stood well 
out from his face making him, as he 
lifted his head to answer our greeting, 
look, for all the world, like a big lobster 
set on end in the roadway. Our walk 
across the fields is very pleasant. In the 
way we meet a heavily laden team weari- 
ly lumbering up the hill. The driver is 
clad in corduroys and smock frock with 
thick hob-nailed boots on his feet and a 
great wide-awake on his head. His hair 
is straight and long, his beard scraggy; 
hard work has bent his shoulders and 
afoot he trudges beside his team. At 
the top of the hill he blocks the hind 
wheel to give his weary horse a rest. 

“Iv’s enough to roast one such a day 
as this!” volunteers my companion. 

“Us must expect ’ot wayther the time 
0” yaare,” replies the man, leisurely 
Wiping his face with his white spotted 
ted handerchief. 

A chaise coming along gives us quite a 
lift on our journey. The road runs 
across open fields and past farmhouses. 
These are built solidly of stone, with 
the gable end and blind wall to the road. 
The garden is in the front yard and the 
court atthe back. Young people pass 
Us going to the town. The girls are 
Tosy and plump, pictures of sturdy 
health, while the women are of the 
“apple-dumpling” order. 

Going along, through the country, we 
discover England’s great love of the 
garden. Everywhere flowers abound, in 
meadows, around doors, among orchards 
and along paths. Roses, one is sure to 
find in every garden, be it peasant’s or 
Squire's, 

The road carries us across wide moors. 
Far ahead of us is the dim, hazy outline 
of the shore and now we begin to hear 
the crash of the waves; we are amidst 
the marshes, on the outskirts of a fish- 
‘ng town. We see long-haired sheep 
Whose fleece, catching on sundry bushes, 
'S gathered by women, who creep about 
haan carrying long sticks, tipped 

4 comb to rake in the wool which 
they then thrust into deep pockets worn 
like aprons. 

“There are tricks to all trades but our 
ey ‘even in England. For example: 
Ha friend has to stop to get some fish 

We visit the market, too. The 
shmonger, having just concealed his 
Pipe, very gravely informs us that the 
area his fish smell so strong of to- 
i co ye that they are so fresh, for he 
ys, “Fishermen always smoke while 
sowing ashore and the fish smell of 












Here is an illustration. 


tation of the heart. 


IDEAL GRANDMOTHERS. 


Women Who Know the Laws of Nature and Obey 
Them May Live to Green Old Age. 





Mrs. Pinkham Says When We Violate Nature’s Laws 
Our Punishment Is Pain---If We Continue 
to Neglect the Warning We Die. 





Providence has allotted us each at least seventy 
years in which to fulfill our mission in 
life, and it is generally our own fault if 
’ we die prematurely. 


Nervous exhaustion invites disease. 


This statement is the positive truth. 


When everything becomes a burden 
and you cannot walk a few blocks 
without excessive fatigue, and you 
break out into perspirations easily, 
and your face flushes, and you grow 


| excited and shaky at the least provoca- 


tion, and you cannot bear to be 
erossed in anything, you are in dan- 
ger; your nerves have given out; you 
need building up at once! To build 
up woman’s nervous system and re- 





store woman’s health, we know of no better or more inspiring medicine than 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Your ailment taken in time can be 
thrown off, if neglected it will run on into great suffering and pain. 

Mrs. Lucy Goopwin, Holly, W. Va., says: 

‘*T suffered with nervous prostration, faintness, all-gone feeling and palpi- 
I could not stand but a few moments at a time without 
having that terrible bearing-down sensation. 

*“When I commenced taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound I 
only weighed 108 pounds, and could not sit up half a day; before, however, I 
had used a whole bottle, I was able to be about. 
tles of the Compound, and am entirely cured; now I weigh 131 pounds and feel 
like a new woman, stronger and better than ever in my life.” 

So it transpires that because of the virtues of Mrs. Pinkham’s wonderful 
Compound, even a very sick woman can be cured and live to a green old age. 


I took in all about three bot- 





The village is simply a knot of little 
stone houses centered around an Inn 
bearing the coat and arms of the nearest 
Lord. [Illustrative of the childish sim- 
plicity of the peasants, we are told of a 
woman who, having had the misfortune 
to lose her husband by death, was con- 
soled upon being told by her minister 
that he had gone to Paradise where in 
time she would rejoin him. A new 
place near by had been named Paradise 
and a hawker happening by who claimed 
Paradise as his residence, the simple wo- 
man exclaimed, ‘Why, that’s wheere 
ma good good man has gone to live; 
happen you know him?’ The fellow 
said he did and added that her good 
man was in need of money and clothes, 
which he volunteered to take to him. 
Another woman they tell us, had been 
deceived by a gypsy. The woman had 
money. The gypsy told her to put 100£ 
in a blue stocking, tie it up and let it 
hang fourteen days on a nail by the fire- 
place in the kitchen. ‘‘WhenI call the 
money will be doubled,”’ the gypsy said 
and disappeared. At the end of two 
weeks the gypsy returned. She ex- 
changed the stocking for one filled with 
stones. That night the gypsies moved 
their camp. So throughout the country 
one sees people not deficient in good 
sense exactly but their ignorance ex- 
poses them to the tricks of unscrupulous 
people. 

Fortunately we reached an inn just at 
dinner time. Over the gate was: 

“This gate hangs high 

Refresh and pay 

And hinders none 

And travel on.” 
Attracted by rhythm of this poet- 
ry we goin. Weare served by an old 
woman who, except for a short service 
at the manor house a half a mile away, 
has never left the house at the door of 
whichshe welcomes us. Few people, now, 
can say as said an old woman recently 
when taken to a neighboring hill, ‘‘Hay, 
I didna’ think th’ warld wae soa big,” 
for now, each year they are becoming 
more ambitious. 
But now at last, 


“The summer day has ended, for late or long, 
Every day wear’th to even song.” , 

As we near the farmhouse where we 
hope to spend the night, 

“There are sunset glories to crown the view 
On the far-hill ranges showered ; 

There are splendors of nearer warmth and 


hue 
On the homestead tree embowered.”’ 


The farmhouse is sheltered on the 
north by a wooded ridge of hills and to 
the south stretch away rich meadows. 
The house is a sunny red-brick edifice, 
with porch overgrown with roses and 
honeysuckle; leading to it is a gravel 
path on each side of which is a long bor- 
der of flowers, tall hollyhock, clove car- 
nations, large bunches of lavender and 
masses of mignonette. Beyond the little 
enclosure of the garden lie the farm- 
buildings, sheds and orchards. The 
tenant, Mr. B—— is a well-preserved, 
bluff farmer with a jolly, red, sun-burned 
face and a loud voice. As long as the 
squire is “‘haffable’’ and his family are 
well he is happy. There are five daugh- 
ters and two sons and very proudly the 
mother says they all do “som ‘ut” on 
the farm. Mrs. B. is healthy, brown and 
of average height. All through the 
week except Sunday finds her with well 
tucked up sleeves and short skirts ready 
to put hand to anything at a second’s 
notice. 

While we lunch, Mrs. B. gives us a 
little outline of the work for the day. 
‘We're not an idle lot, we b’ain’t. We 
alldoessom’ut. We’s upat four o’clock. 
At quarter to four I steps out of my bed 
just sharp like and sings out to the gals 
and they slips forth from bed as quick as 
ever they may, and we jumps on with 
our clothes and minds our beasts. Polly, 
she minds the cows. Her was offered a 
first rate nurse’s place but she said she 
didn’t want it because her said her never 
could take to babies after the calves. 
Sal’s a good girl; she helps me make 
butter and keeps they brass things 
bright. Then there’s Lizzie, she minds 
the poultry. After tea the gals come in 
from driving the poultry to roost and 
they outs with their needle and thread. 
To make the work go merry we sing 
songs. At nine we all gets to bed.” 
“What do you do if you are sick?” we 
asked. 

“We have no doctors, for thank God, 
we keeps ourselves healthy but I con- 
cocts for father and the childer, a little 
lime bloom tea when they suffers with 
the head or they feels sickly. Then 
there’s nothing like garden marigolds 
for measles, they brings out the rash 
bravely whilst hot elderberry wine is 
beautiful for cold and chills.” 

And so we might have been talking 
till now if time would stop for such 
things. We bid our friends good bye 
and move on into the heart of Merrie 





for several hours afterward.” 


England. Here we find the peasants. 


‘Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has 
broke. 
How jocund did they drive their teams afield! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke.” 


This suggests three of the most char- 
acteristic operations of rural industry, 
ploughing the ground, reaping the har- 
vest and felling the timber. 

The peasant home is made of stone 
with a slanting roof. There are two 
rooms. The one we enter is the kitchen 
or living-room. Its walls are plastered 
but the beams and thatck show through. 
The floor is paved with stones. Oppo- 
site the door is a large dresser where 
they keep the crockery. A fireplace, 
taking up nearly one side of the room, 
makes the kitchen look as if it were 
laughing from ear to ear. The side by 
the windows is covered with a flowering 
vine. The peasant is indebted to the life 
he leads and to his environment for his 
contented manner and genial disposition. 
The woods and brooks, hills and fields, 
the presence of Nature all around him 
make a man less ambitious of personal 
advancement and material gain than 
when he is pent up in cities amid the 
work of human hands and learns the 
fatal lesson that wealth is power. But 
the peasant of George Eliot, contented 
to end his days as he began them, in his 
native village, will soon be a thing of 
the past. We can only hope that the 
greater ad vantages of this generation may 
compensate for the loss of the simple 
virtues and kindly manners one meets to- 
day as he goes across country. 

On our way to the station we overtake 
the vicar of the village. Our walk is 
made short by his anecdotes. He says, 
often aid is besought of him by the peo- 
ple, sometimes the loan of a handker- 
chief to attend a funeral or of his black 
trousers for the same purpose. His 
wife was told by Mrs. C. that Mrs. B. had 
broken her leg. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell 
me?” said his wife. ‘‘Well, Mrs. B. didn’t 
want to be croaching, but I said, ‘Why 
what’s the vicar’s wife made for except 
to help us!” A brother curate, preach- 
ing to one of the wealthiest congrega- 
tions said that the fatted calf spoken of 
in the parable of the “Prodigal Son,” 
was no ordinary calf, as it had been in 
the family a great many years. 

At the first station the conductor cries 
“Ide Park!’ A passenger said, “You 
have dropped something.” ‘‘What?’’ he 
asked in alarm looking around. “An 
H,” the gentleman replied. ‘That's 
nothing,” was the answer from the re- 
lieved official, “‘I shall pick it up at 
Hislington.”’ 

We can see that the English live no 
life, think no thoughts far from their 
hearthstone. As things come nearer 
home, the dearer they are to his heart. 
He builds his house where he can enjoy 
it; he lives in the suburbs, out where 
there are green fields and fresh air. The 
climate invites to such a life. The Eng- 
lish love to be out of doors and their 
children are brought up to this sort of 
life. Indeed, it isin the rural life that 
the superiority of England is more strik- 
ing than in any other respect. They 
who would see Nature in her prettiest 
and gentlest moods must go to pay a visit 
to the farming country of old England. 
“This dear English land, 

This happy England, loud with brooks and 
birds, 

Shining with harvests, cool with dewy trees 

And bloomed from hill to dell.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


In the columns of the Home Depart- 
ment of your paper dated November 25th, 
I was deeply impressed by an article 
headed ‘“‘Home Rule,” written by Donald 
McCormick, B. D. It is a subject that 
has been presented to the public many, 
many times, but can never be dwelt upon 
too frequently. 

So strange it is that fathers and moth- 
ers who care so much for the dear ones 
entrusted to their keeping, can close 
their eyes to the dangers that threaten 
them at every step of the way. Hidden 
pitfalls are all about them, yet they go 
blindly on and cannot see them—should 
any one go to them and tell them they 
were neglecting their boys and girls, 
their indignation would know no bounds. 
True, they care for their bodies, are 
kind and indulgent, and seem to think 
nothing else is required of them—they 
are, or seem to be, wholly indifferent re- 
garding the companions they choose, or 
places they visit. 

Living as Ido, inalarge city, many 
things come under my observation that 
have made my heart ache for some 
mother who will suffer fora wayward 
son, who has not been controlled and 
guided as only a mother can control and 
guide. Boys and girls are readily im- 
pressed by the things that attract the 
eye and appeal tothesenses. If mothers 





would only seek their confidence and 






enter into their pleasures, by making 
home the dearest spot on earth, there 
would not be so many desolate firesides 
and broken hearted ones. 

Some time since, I met an old school- 
mate. After a few words of greeting 
and inquiries concerning mutual friends, 
she said: “I remember when [ used to 
go to your home as a girl, and I liked 
your mother so well. She was always 
kind and seemed to enjoy having me 
call—it was one of the few places my 
mother was willing I should visit.” 

It pleased me to have her speak in that 
way, and [I have wished so many times 
since then, that I could say a word to 
make some mother see how’much her 
future happiness depended on herself, 
by the way she watched over the pre- 
cious and immortal soul instructed to 
her keeping, and the efforts she put forth 
to make home the first and best, and a 
haven of rest when temptation came to 
the loved ones. Mrs. J. T. DONNELL. 

East Somerville, Mass. 





CHILD STUDY.—V. 


“Don’t.” 

In thé garden of childhood there are 
no more noxious weeds than some the 
mother plants there herself. One of 
these is the constant ‘“‘don’t,” which she 
is continually reiterating in the ears of 
the child, and which is a check to his 
natural development. This weed must 
be rooted out of the garden if the plants 
are to flourish, for if allowed to grow, it 
dwarfs and impoverishes them. The 
word ought to be banished forever from 
the mother’s vocabulary. And why? 
Let us make this point clear, for there is 
asimple but scientific proof which ap- 
peals alike to commonsense and reason, 
and cannot be disputed. Indeed, the 
great value of child study depends upon 
the fact. as has already been stated, that 
its principles are the result of the ob- 
servation and experience with children 
from fathers and mothers as well as 
metaphysicians. 

Three-fourths of the area of the brain 
is given up to sensation, including the 
seat of the nerves of hearing, sight, 
smell, taste, touch, and the motor area 
which is directly dependent upon sensa- 
tion. Now the brain in order to develop 
must be exercised, for, like all parts of 
the body, it grows by using. It will at- 
tend to this itself if allowed to: it will 
not lie dormant unless forced to. Ina 
certain sense the child is ‘‘born blind and 
deaf,” for while the organs are perfect in 
every part, they have to learn to act, 
and in the first months and years of life 
they are doing this with great rapidity. 
The visual nerves are ‘“‘thirsting for 
light,” the auditory nerves are watching 
for sounds, and the mouth is so desirous 
of tasting that the baby puts everything 
into it, good and bad alike. It is through 
the touch, ‘“‘the universal sense,” as it 
has been called, since its nerves are in 
every part of the body, that the child 
gets his knowledge best; and that is 
why the little hands are so eager to 
handle everything; and that is why the 
mother who does not know any better 
is so constantly saying, “don’t touch, 
don’t touch.” 

When she says, “don’t touch, don’t 
touch,”’ and prevents the child from 
touching, what is she doing? Cheating 
a part of the brain of its right, hinder- 
ing its development, denying food to 
the little nerves that are calling out for 
food. She would think herself very 
cruel to keep nourishment from the 
stomach; she is equally cruel to refuse it 
to the brain. 

The baby cannot learn without touch- 

ing; he cannot get his perspective sense 
without it, and this is a very important 
step in his knowledge. Let him touch, 
taste, and handle as many things as pos- 
ble; let him hear musical sounds and 
make them. Not only allow him to use 
his senses freely, but help him to use 
them. This is what the Kindergarten 
training does for the child; it is ‘‘a 
sense training,” and the Kindergarten 
period, from three to five, is the im- 
portant age for this training, although it 
should continue until the age of twenty, 
and is very necessary up to the age 
of ten. 
Now, if the baby wants your best 
china vase and you are afraid he will 
break it, what are you going to do? 
You had better put it out of sight than 
have a struggle every time he sees it. 
But that is not necessary, as something 
else offered in its place, if offered with 
asmile as if it were much nicer, is al- 
most invariably accepted as more desira- 
ble. And this outlines the principle. 
Root out the “don’t,’’ and plant the 
“do.” Instead of “don’t touch,” say 
“take this and this.’ Instead of snatch- 
ing the object away and making the 
baby cry, attract his attention to some- 
thing new. Then the forbidden thing is 
given up of its own accord; you have 
accomplished your object and the happi- 
ness of the child is preserved. This is a 
common practice, as all mothers know, 
and itis a truly scientific one. Make it 
universal. 

This subject shows the importance of 
having a place for children, a room they 
can call their own, where they can have 
the liberty needed without destroying 
the peace of the family. I have a friend 
who is not only wealthy but educated, 
and in her beautiful house she took for 
the nursery the front room down stairs, 
which would have been taken by any one 
else for the parlor. It was chosen be- 
cause it was large and sunny and looked 
out upon the street, and because she be- 
lieved in giving the best to the children. 
I do not know that I have ever seen in 
any farm house, however large, ‘“‘a 
nursery,” but why is not this possible and 
desirable? If its only use were for 
rainy days, it would bea boon then for 
both sides of the family, and an assured 
means of happiness and development for 
the younger portion. 

The subject of “don’t” is so prolific 
that we shall continue it in our next 
article, and we again invite suggestions 
or questions from our readers. 

H. J. 8. 





From W. L. Shotwell, 204. Orange St., 
Newark, N. Y. 

Messrs. KInsMAN & Co.—Gents: I am 

leased to recommend Adamson’s Cough 

as a sure cure for all it claims. 

I would not be without it. It has done 





than 
mvoMt: 


Young Folks. 


A Jackknife, Camera, Gold 
Watch, or Bicycle, to every boy 
and girl reading “the Farmer 
who will secure a club. Write 
the office at once for particulars. 











THE CHILD’S STORY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

Once upen a time, a good many years 
ago, there was a traveller, and he set out 
upon a journey. It was a magic journey, 
and was to seem very long when he be- 
gan it, and very short when he got half 
way through. 

He travelled along a rather dark path 
for some little time without meeting any- 
thing, until at last he came to a beautiful 
child. ‘What do you do here?” and the 
child said: ‘“‘I am always at play. Come 
and play with me!” 

“So, he played with that child the 
whole day long, and they were very 
merry. The sky was so blue, the sun 
was so bright, the water was so spark- 
ling, the leaves were so green, the flowers 
were so lovely, and they heard such 
singing birds and saw so many butter- 
flies that everything was beautiful. This 
was in fine weather. When it rained, 
they loved to watch the falling drops 
and to smell the fresh scents. When it 
blew, it was delightful to listen to the 
wind and fancy what it said, as it came 
rushing from its home—where was that, 
they wondered !—whistling and howling, 
driving the clouds before it, bending the 
trees, rumbling in the chimneys, shaking 
the house, and making the sea roar in 
fury. But, when it snowed, that was 
the best of all; for they liked nothing so 
well as to lock up at the white flakes 
falling fast and thick, like down from 
the breast of millions of white birds, and 
to see how smooth and deep the drift 
was, and to listen to the bush upon the 
paths and roads. 

They had plenty of the finest toys in 
the world and the most astonishing pic- 
ture books; all about scimitars and slip- 
pers and turbans, and dwarfs and giants 
and genii and fairies, and blue-beards 


and bean-stalks and riches and caverns. 


and forests and Valentines and Orsons, 
and all new and al! true. 

But one day, of a sudden, the traveller 
lost the child. He called to him over 
and over again, but got no answer. So 
he went upon his road, and went on for 
a little while without meeting anything, 
until at last he came to a handsome boy. 
So he said to the boy, “‘What do you do 
here?’ And the boy said: “I am always 
learning. Come and learn with me.” 

So he learned with that boy about 
Jupiter and Juno, and the Greeks and 
the Romans, and I don’t know what, and 
learned more than I could tell—or he 
either, for he soon forgot a deal of it. 
But they were not always learning; they 
had the merriest games that ever were 
played. They rowed upon the river in 
summer and skated on the ice in winter; 
they were active afoot and active on 
horseback; at cricket and all games at 
ball; at prisoner’s base, hare and hounds, 
follow my leader, and more sports than I 
can think of; nobody could beat them. 
They had holidays, too, and Twelfth 
cakes, and parties where they danced 
till midnight, and real theatres, where 
they saw palaces of real gold and silver 
rise out of the real earth, and saw all the 
wonders of the world at once. As to 
friends, they had such dear friends and 
so many of them that I want the time to 
reckon them up. They were all young, 
like the handsome boy, and were never 
to be strange to one another all their 
lives through. 

Still, one day, in the midst of all these 
pleasures, the traveller lost the boy as 
he lost the child, and after calling to him 
in vain, went on upon his journey. So 
he went on for a little while without 
seeing anything, until at last he came to 
a young man. So he said to the young 
man, ‘“‘What do you do here?”’ 

And the young man said, “I am always 
in love. Come and love with me?” 

So he went away with that young man, 
and presently they came to one of the 
prettiest girls that ever was seen—just 
like Fanny in the corner there—and she 
had eyes like Fanny, and hair like Fanny, 
and dimples like Fanny’s, and she 
laughed and colored just as Fanny does 
while I am talking about hér. So the 
young man fell in love directly just as 
Somebody I won’t mention, the first time 
he came here, did with Fanny. Well! 
he was teased sometimes—just as Some- 
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body used to be by Fanny; and they | 
quarreled sometimes—just as somebody | 
and Fanny used to quarrel, and they| 
made it up; and sat in the dark, and} 
wrote letters every day and never were | 
happy asunder, and were always looking | 
out for one another and pretended not | 
to, and were engaged at Christmas time, | 


and were guing to be married very soon 
—all exactly like Somebody I won't men- 
tion and Fanny! 

But the traveler lost them one day as 
he had lost the rest of his friends, and, 
alter calling to them to come back, 
which they never did, went on upon his 
journey. So he went on for alittle 


last he came to a middle-aged gentleman. 
So he said to the gentleman, ‘“‘What are 
you doing here?’ And his answer was, 
“I am always busy. Come and be busy 
with me!” 

So he began to be very busy with that 
gentleman, and they went on through 
the wood together. The whole journey 
was through a wood, only it had been 
open and green at first, like a wood in 
spring, and now began to be thick and 
dark, like a wood in summer; some of 
the little trees that had come out earliest 
were even turning brown. The gentle. 
man was not alone, but had a lady of 
about the same age with him, who was 
his wife; and they had children, who 
were with them, too. So they all went 
on together through the wood, cutting 
down the trees, and making a path 
through the branches and the fallen 
leaves, and carrying burdens, and work- 
ing hard. 

Sometimes they came toa long green 
avenue that opened into deeper woods. 
Then they would hear a very little dis- 
tant voice crying, ‘‘Father, father, I am 
another child! Stop for me!’ And 
presently they would see a very little 
figure, growing larger as it came along, 
running to jointhem. When it came up, 
they all crowded around it, and kissed 
and welcomed it, and then they all went 
on together. 

Sometimes they came to several aven 
ues at once, and then they all stood still, 
and one of the children said, ‘Father, I 
am going to sea,” and another said, 
“Father, I am going to India,” and an- 
other, ‘Father, I am going to seek my 
fortune where I can,’”’ and another, 
“Father, | am going to Heaven!’ So, 
with many tears at parting, they went, 
solitary, down those avenues, each child 
upon its way; and the child who went to 
Heaven rose into the golden air and 
vanished. 

Whenever these partings happened the 
traveler looked at the gentleman, and 
saw him glance up at the sky above the 
trees, where the day was beginning to 
decline and the sunset to comeon. He 
saw, too, that his hair was turning gray. 
But they never could rest long, for they 
had their journey to perform, and it was 
necessary for them to be always busy. 

At last there had been so many part- 
ings that there were no children left, and 
only the traveler, the gentleman and the 
lady went upon their way in company. 
And now the wood was yellow, and now 
brown, and the leaves, even of the forest 
trees, began to fall. 

So they came to an avenue that was 
darker than the rest, and were pressing 
forward on their journey without look- 
ing down it when the lady stopped. 

“My husband,”’ said the lady, “I am 
called.” 

They listened, and they heard a voice 
a long way down the avenue, say, 
**Mother, mother!’ 

It was the voice of the first child who 
had said‘ “I am going to Heaven!’’ and 
the father said, “I pray not yet. The 
sunset is very near. I pray not yet!’ 
But the voice cried, ‘‘Mother, mother!’ 
without minding him, though his hair 
was now quite white and tears were on 
his face. 

Then the mother, who was already 
drawn into the shade of the dark avenue 
and moving away, with her arms still 
round his neck, kissed him and said, 
‘My dearest, I am summoned, and I go!” 
And she was gone. And the traveler 
and he were left alone together. 

And they went on and on together, 
until they came to very near the end of 
the wood—so near that they could see 
the sunset shining red before them 
through the trees. 

Yet, once more, while he broke his 
way among the branches, the traveler 
lost his friend. He called and called, 
but: there was no reply, and when he 
passed out of the wood and saw the 
peaceful sun going down upon a wide 
purple prospect, he came to an old man 
sitting on a fallen tree. So he said to 
the old man, “What do you do here?” 
And the old man said, with a calm smile, 
“T am always remembering. Come and 
remember with me!”’ 

So the traveler sat down by the side of 
that old man, face to face, with the 
serene sunset, and all his friends came 
softly back and stood around him. The 
beautiful child, the handsome boy, the 
young man in love, the father, mother 
and children; every one of them was 
there, and he had lost nothing. So he 
loved them all, and was kind and for- 
bearing with them all, and was always 
pleased to watch them all, and they all 
honored and loved him. And I think 
the traveler must be yourself, dear 


and sat close to one another by the fire, | 


while without seeing anything, until at | 


Boston 


and Yukon 


‘Transportation and Supply Co., 
Capital, $500,000, Shares, $1.00. 
‘Each Fully Paid and Non-Assessable, 


_ There is a strong appeal to the Commercial 
instinct in the opbortanity which the rush to 
the Alaska Gold Fields gives to legitimate 
trade. The men who undertake to suppy the 
new mining population of Alaska with what 
they nee* to eat, drink and wear and with the 
implements of their work are those into whose 
hands the greater part of the gold will come. 


This company is formed for 
the purpose of trading in all 
kinds of supplies and will send a 
ship of 500-ton burthen from 
Boston in November, stocked 
with the necessary provisions, 
clothing and implements requis- 
ite for the miners and public 
use, sailing by the way of Cape 
Horn, arriving at the Gold 
Fields at the opening of the 
season. 

In regard to passenger service, 
we can accommodate but a lim- 
ited number (say fifty). To those 
investing in the stock of the 
company the following induce- 
ments are offered: 


Passage from Boston to the centre of the 
gold regions, including one year’s supply of 
ood, clothing, medicine, camp and mining 
outfit complete, 


$350. 


Every dollar invested in this 
Company will return 10 for one. 


This company enters into no chimerical 
scheme, but at once strikes at the foundation 
of success, by conveying in the best and 
cheapest manner articles most in demand, 
without which there can be no success, no 
gold and no returns for your money. 

Shares can be procured either by mail or at 
the company’s office, No. 164A Tremont St., 
rooms 6 and 7. 





Correspondence, personal interviews and 
fullest investigation invited, 
Make checks, money and express orders 
payable to GEORGE Z, LYTHGOE, 
17150 Treasurer. 
—AND— 


Wedding Invitations 


In all the latest styles, furnished 
at short notice. 
Call or send for samples and 


ee WANE. FARMER PUB. C2. 


$ $ $ YOU CAN SAVE $ $ $ 
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By using a HoME Kepareine Ovutrit. You 
can do your own half-soling Boot, Shoe, Rub- 
bers, Harness and Tinware repairing. 
pairing outfit No. 1, complete 39 articles, only 

3.00. Outfit No. 2, same as No, 1, except 
linware tools, $2.00. Order 


Harness and 
i B. McCormac, 


direct or write for one. P. 

New Concord, Ohio, Box 57. 
N..B.—Agents wanted; Liberal Terms. 
P ly 40 


AUGUSTA SAVINGS BANK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Deposits, April 10, 1897, #6,044,254.85. 
Surplus, $450,000 
TRUSTERS. 
J. H. Manury, LENDALL Trroomn, 
L. C, Connisn, B, F. Parnort, 
TrEeBY JOHNSON. 





PROVIDENCE FUR COMPANY, 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Wants all kinds of Raw Furs, Skins, Ginseng. 

Se x ‘ull pricesguaranteed. Carefub 
selection, courteous treatment, immediate re- 
mittance. Shipping Tags, Ropes, 

free. Write for latest price circulars. 26t47 


THACHERS. 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto Can., New Orleans, 
La,, New York, N.Y, Wasiington D. (oh 
San Francisco, Cal., Chicago, Iil., St. 

uis, Mo., Denver, Colo. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled 
during the school term, caused by resigna- 
tions, deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacan- 

il for 
. or 
er 





cies last season. Unsurpassed fac iy 
placing & achers in any part of the U. 8 
anada. One fee registers in 9 offices. 

96 per cent. of those who registered before 


A tt secured positions. 
‘Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 
ly47 


GEO. A. COCHRANE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1861.) 
Produce Commission Merchant, 





- AND- 


EXPORTER OF BUTTER, CHEESE 
AND APPLES. 


88 South Market S8t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Li gpvanete made on 
for gale i Boston. ssa my tlendg 








grandfather, because that is what you do 





to us, and what we do to you. 
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$1.50 IN ADVANCE. 
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The Maine Farmer Publishing Co., 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 6, 


“Summer Homes in Maine,” 





of the homes. 


perfection of his farm. 








ONLY AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER IN MAINE. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING: 

For one inch space, $2.60 for four inser- 
tions and sixty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. Classified ads. one cent a word, 
each insertion. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. 8. Ayer, our Agent, is now calling 
apon our subscribers in Kennebec county. 
Mr. E. 8. Grrrorp, our Agent, is now call- 
ang upon our subscribers in York county. 
Mr. L. D. GercHe.t, Skowhegan, will act 
as Agent for Somerset Co. 














Sample Copy sent on applica- 
tion. 

Try the Maine Farmer for one 
month. 





ADVERTISE IN A LIVE PAPER. 


The circulation of the MAINE 
FARMER has steadily increased since 
August ist, and is now rapidly approach- 
ing TEN THOUSAND weekly. The pub- 
lic appreciate a live, up-to-dute news- 
paper. 

Pres. Pompilly suggested a joint meet- 
ing of the officers of the three great fairs 
in Maine, to arrange dates and prevent 
further conflict. The wisdom of this 
will be recognized even by those who are 
knowing to the causes of the conflicting 
dates of 1897. 


The Lockwood at Waterville, Pepper- 
ell and Laconia at Biddeford, Cabot at 
Brunswick, the Auburn and the Ed- 
wards mill at Augusta have followed 
Fall River in a 10 per cent cut down in 
wages. The introduction of the loom in 
mills at the South, longer days and 
cheaper labor seriously complicate the 
question among owners and operatives 
throughout the North. 














Gov. Powers spoke right out in meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, before the 
teachers of Maine when he declared most 
earnestly his faith in the democracy of 
the town school and against the unwise 
attempt to consolidate power of control 
over same. It was a pleasure to bear 
our chief executive raise his voice in 
such a gathering in support of rural self- 
government and against bureau-cratic 
government. 





“Guide boards” is to be the cry this 
year, and $100 was appropriated to fur- 
mish the sinews of war, by the executive 
board of the wheelmen of Maine, at their 
late’ meeting in Portland. All that is 
necessary is that town officers be re- 
quired to do their duty in this regard. 
There is law enough now to place good 
guideboards at every corner in Maine. 
If the wheelmen succeed in getting this 
law out of the dead letter book and in- 
fused with life, it will be a grand service 
to the State. 





It is to be hoped that the movement 
made by the patrons of Oxford county, 
led by Hon. J. A. Roberts, in support of a 
stone yard, at the county jail, for tramps, 
will succeed, and other counties be led 
to provide the same. The sooner Maine 
is free from the tramp curse, the better 
for the State at large. The evils of the 
tramp and idle vagabond will steadily 
increase unless drastic measures are 
adopted to keep them out. Free board, 
warm quarters and plenty to eat will 
never remedy the evil. 





THE MAINE PEDAGOGUES. 


The largest, most enthusiastic and 
motable gathering of the teachers of 
Maine has been held at the State House 
during the past week, opening on Wed- 
mesday and closing on Friday. Else- 
where brief abstracts are given of some 
of the able addresses. Filled as they 
were with helpful suggestions, all were 
equally full of interest to the large audi- 
ences present at the several sessions. 
The best evidence possible was furnished 
of devotion to the profession of teach- 
ing by the teachers present. 

The time has passed for men and 
‘women to be called together to be in- 
structed as to the details of the work be- 
fore them. School instruction has been 
strangely modified during the years and 
conceptions of the province of the 
teacher radically changed. No longer is 
it the purpose to store away cold facts of 
history or geography but to arouse in- 
terest in and call into operation the rea- 
soning powers of the children; not how 
to instruct but how to develop; not 
what to cram into the heads of the little 
ones, but how to call out the talents 
there; not what to make of the children 
but how to help them to make the most 
of themselves; this was the supreme 
thought manifest throughout the week. 
It was a convention full of rich, ripe les- 
sons to all, old and young. These men 
and women are to mould and fashion, 
more largely than can to-day be real- 
ized, the educational and moral stan- 
dards of the next generation. By their 
individual personality they are to in- 
spire faith in, and desire for, the larger 
life into which the young aré so rapidly 
passing. Men stand to-day amazed at 
what the past quarter of a century has 
brought, yet he who attempts to fore- 
cast the years immediately before us is 
overwhelmed with the weight of rich 
promise, and the grander opportunities 
possible to the humblest. From the 
kindergarten to the college the teachers 
of Maine are doing grand service and 
never was this fact impressed upon the 
public as during these days. 


comfort and rare sport in every section. 


partment. 
once impress its worth upon our readers. 
Three objects are in mind: 


larger quantity, in Maine, and the east. 


home before February Ist. 


reap the benefits in 1898. 


Maine Farmer Album to be Issued in March. 


The province of an agricultural and family newspaper is.to aid in strengthen- 
ing every enterprise which might add to the worth of the industry or the stability 


First, last and all the time, the supreme object with the farmer must be the 
He stands in the same relation to it as does the merchant 
to his store, the manufacturer to his mill or shop, or the lawyer to his office. Every 
thing else must, from a business point of view, be made secondary. At the same 
time ne man can succeed unless he recognizes the value of these adjuncts and uses 
them to strengthen his hold upon the business world. 

Right here is where the Maine Farmer proposes to open the way, not for any 
rel from the claims of business, the production of all that is possible, or the 
strengthening of desire for home life upon the farm, but for the direct conversion 
of all the finer products into cash at home. 
lar States in the Union, and thousands come here yearly to find pleasure, health, 


It will be the effort of the Farmer to bring the farm homes of the State direct- 
ly before the dwellers of the cities, according to tbe plan so clearly mapped out in 
another column to be known as The Maine Farmer Summer Home De- 
A careful reading of this plan is desired, in the belief that it will at 


First, to stimulate a more active demand for what might be produced, in 


Second, to assist the farmers in finding a cash market at home, and 

Third, to present the attractions of the rural sections of Maine, to the inhabi- 
tants of our cities, in a manner never before attempted, certain that an increasing 
number will yearly come to the Pine Tree State for health, pleasure and sight see- 
ing as well as to avail themselves of our unequalled fishing and hunting attractions. 
Any person who is a subscriber to the Farmer can avail himself of its services 
without cost, and secure a wealth of advertising through our ‘‘Albuots of Maine 
Farm Homes,” not possible elsewhere, save at large outlay. 

Fill the blank on the second page and send, with a good photograph of your 
The Farmer will aid in securing visitors from the 
cities by placing these albums in all Summer Resort Bureaus. 


Maine is to-day one of the most popu- 


Subscribe now and 





FUTURE OF OUR FARMS. 


nie oe ear ig | 
New England’s abandoned farms are to | 
be reclaimed, restocked and reoperated 
on a plan that is, primarily, 


change at its head, to purchase arable | 
and land farm buildings in the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and to resell | 
on such terms as to attract purchasers 
in large cities and relieve the congested | 
centres of population. 
The plan is indorsed by John Wana- 
maker, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Nathaniel 
S. Rosenan, manager of the Hebrew) 
charity fund, and Wm. R. Sessions, sec 
retary of the Massachusetts State Board | 
of Agriculture. Offices will be opened 
there to-morrow. 

It is estimated that upward of 200,000 | 
acres of rich, fallow land, under cultiva- 
tion 20 years ago, lie idle to-day in the 
New England States, and it is the inten- 
tion of those who have associated them- 
selves tugether for the purpose of secur- 
ing by option and by outright purchase 
all or nearly all of these vast territories | 
to populate it with material drawn from 
the crowded cities. 

Missionary work will be begun in the 
large cities, principally New York and | 
Brooklyn. 

President Lightbourne said of the 
scheme: “Our organization, while a) 
business enterprise, is founded on a basis | 
of true public spirit and its incorporation | 
under the laws of the State of Maine, is 
hailed with delight throughout New 
England, for our success means the put- | 
ting of new life and new blood into a| 
territory whose fruitfulness should pro- 
duce millions of revenue.”’ This is all 
very well so far as it rests on solid foun- 
dations, but the men who claim 200,000 


sample of intelligent summing up of the | 


|ANNUAL RFPORT MAINE INSANE HOs- 
PITAL, 


philan-| our institution where over seven hun- 
thropic and secondarily, commercial.| dred unfortunates are gathered from 
A corporation has been formed with the | homes all over Maine is at hand. The trus- 
secretary of the New York Wool Ex- | tees have felt the necessity of exercising 


acres of “rich, fallow land, neglected | jt is considered that no zymotic dis- 
and abandoned in New England,” are sim- | turbances have appeared it is apparent 
ply talking about what they are densely | that the sanitary conditions of the insti- 
ignorantof. Theagriculture of New Eng- | tution are excellent. 
land is in poor hands if the above is a/} 


situation. | 





For some reason the attendance upon 
the annual meeting of the Kennebec 


County Agricultural Society at Read-| i" the system of sewerage and water 
field, was not what it should have been supply. 


Monday, and if the absence of officers 
it is not a good omen for the future. 


ing secure in the wise management of 
present officers, the life members allowed 
the meeting to go by default. 

Sec’y Hunton presented a full and 
complete report of the business transac- 
tions of the year showirg a good balance 
in the treasury, while the extent of the 
exhibit has been fully maintained. All 
the accounts are carefully guarded by 
Treasurer Stevens, who is a painstaking 
official. The officers for 1898 were elect- 
ed almost entirely without opposition, 
the best testimonial that could be offered: 
President, D. B. Savage, Augusta; Vice 
Presidents, B. P. Stewart, Belgrade, S. 
Pettingill, Wayne, L. Berry, Monmouth; 
Secretary, W. G. Hunton, Readfield, 
unanimous; Treasurer, C. H. Stevens, 
Readfield; D. B. Savage, ex officio; 
Trustees, E. H. Kent, Fayette, E. J. Gil- 
man, Mt. Vernon, E. R. Mayo, Manches- 
ter, M. 8S. Gordon, Vienna, George C. 
Goodale, Winthrop. 

The total receipts for 1897 were 
$2384.87, expenses, trotting purses, 
$533.50; premiums, $970.75. One of the 
best items in the statement is that there 
were on exhibition 365 head of neat 
stock, This reliable society has held 
closely to the true conception of an ag- 
ricultural exhibition and holds an envi- 
able position before the public. If the 
changes contemplated are carried for- 
ward and a neat and ample dining hall 
provided, attendance will be materially 
increased. Success to the old Kennebec 
Society. 





Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, send 
out an attractive calendar, a little child 
carrying a hat full of chickens, and on 
the edge of the hat are the words, Bow- 
ker’s Animal Meal Chickens. A catchy 





advertisement. 


| in the direction of sanitation and hygie- 
KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 


| kept over the repairs and improvements 


} 


and members indicates lack of interest, | %°"» the products of the farm and garden 


| 


| 
| 


This we do not believe, but rather, feel-| #24 4pple crops were almost a failure. 





The annual statement of the officers of 


the greatest economy in the expenditures 
for outside work, in consequence of lack 
of means occasioned by the reduction in 
price of board and the increased price 
of many of the articles of food. 

In extraordinary repairs and improve- 
ments there have been expended $8920, 
but there is need of greater expendi- 
tures. The purchase of all materials 
by Steward and Treasurer Campbell has 
been at the lowest market price. The 
earnings of the institution have fallen 
off $6300 on account of the reduction of 
25 cents per week in the price of board 
and our financial statement shows a de- 
crease of $7192, which is accounted for 
by the reduction of our income and the 
increased cost of supplies. The farm 
and garden departments show a reduced 
profit of $3000 due to the partial failure 
of the crops. The amount expended 
for steam heating improvements aside 
from contracts for the new building 
was $10,399.09, and for usual repairs 
$9194.05. The change in the heating 
system will no doubt make a saving of 
$4000 per year, which will pay a good in- 
terest on the cost of the plant. 

Superintendent B. T. Sanborn presents 
his annual report of the affairs of 
the institution. The number of pa- 
tients has been larger than that of any 
preceding year. The largest number 
was in October when the total reached 
737. The least in any one day was 710, 
and the daily average 722. The whole 
number of patients under treatment has 
been 964; 537 men and 427 women, 
against 946 the preceding year. When 


“It is evident that 
the hospital must remain in a greatly 
crowded condition for years to come,” 
says Dr. Sanborn, Hence every avenue 


nic conditions must be carefully guarded. 
To this end a careful watch has been 


In consequence of the unfavorable sea- 


were not up to the average. The potato 
The yield of grain was below the aver- 
age. We were fortunate in sowing 16 
acres of Hungarian grass and the ex- 
perience with the grass will warrant its 
continuance in the future. The growth 
of fodder corn wascurtailed. Some 400 
tons of ensilage were harvested. There 
is a herd of 70 cows, about 60 of which 
are producing milk. In addition there 
are 40 heifers. There have recently been 
added to the farm three thoroughbred 
Ayrshires frem the herd of Maple Cliff 
farm, Compton, Quebec. They are from 
the celebrated prize winning herd 
which took more prizes at the World’s 
Fair than any other individual herd. 

Some idea of the volume of business 
transacted may be gathered from the 
report of the steward and treasurer, Mr. 
M. S. Campbell. 


REcEIPTs. 
Cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1896...... $4,260 76 
Receipts, hospital account. .... + 173,455 74 
Received on tof State 


propriation for boiler house, etc 15,000 00 
, Eee ++ eeesee8192,716 50 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Hospital account......... +++e+ 170,311 96 
Account of appropriation. .... +» 16,142 16 
Cash, Nov. 30, 1897........ se. 6,262 36 
RE ae ee euesees$192,716 50 


In all its history this institution was 
never so well equipped for complete ser- 
vice so to-day and under the wise direc- 
tion and sharp supervision of Supt. San- 
born, his corps of efficient assistants, 
Treasurer Campbell and his able co- 
workers, the friends of the inmates may 
rest secure in the certainty that kind 
care, competent service and abundance 
of good food will be furnished in every 
case. 


—Dr. Abial Libby of Richmond, one 


of the oldest and best known physicians 
in the State, died suddenly of heart dis- 








PAINT TALKS. 


Economy of Painting. 

Owners of buildings should realize that 
it pays to use paint. A building or even 
a fence costs money, and repairs are ex- 
pensive. The only way to preserve ma- 
terial in buildings is to protect them 
with paint. The weather and the sun 
then exert their destructive influences 
only upon the cheap, easily renewable 
covering. 

As with the exterior, so with the in- 
terior; paint is cheap, clean, cheerful 
and easily renewable; while wall paper, 
with its decaying paste and its crumbling, 
deleterious colors, is a disease-breeding, 
microbe-harboring, dirty makeshift. 
Paint, when dirty, can be washed; and 
when, after long service, renewal is de- 
sired, a fresh coating makes it new, 
sweet and bright. 

But in selecting paints, the buyer 
should know what to avoid; for paints 
which are not durable and which have 
poisonous properties should certainly 
not be used upon dwelling houses. 

It is well known among paint manu- 
facturers that the basis ef the best paints 
in use is oxide of zinc or zinc-white. 
Thousands of tons of excellent white 
paints are sold yearly under the title of 
“lead,” which contain no lead except in 
the name on the label. They are popular 
with property owners because of their 
durabjlity, and with dealers because of 
their popularity. Why then are they 
called “lead-paints’ instead of “zinct 
paints?” The story is a long one, but it 
is sufficient to point out the fact thaa 
the manufacturers of lead have spent e 
fortune advertising white lead, and th- 
manufacturers of combination paints 
have found it profitable to reap the bene- 
fits of this advertising by calling every 
white paint “lead.” 

Pure lead, however begins to undergo 
chemical change from the moment it 
leaves the brush, and change continues 
rapidly until it has crumbled from the 
painted surface. In the course of this 
decay it is washed off from roofs, 
houses and fences into the drinking 
water, and is dusted off doors, base- 
boards and window frames into the air 
of living rooms, to produce a thousand 
forms of mysterious ailments—the 
symptoms of chronic lead poisoning. 

Zinc-white is not poisonous. Paints 
made with it do not crumble from the 
surface to which they are applied, and 
the chief objection painters have against 
it is that it lasts too long. 

The property owner, should, there- 
fore, keep his property well painted; 
but he should be sure that pure lead is 
not used in the painting. It may be ac- 
cepted as an axiom that, all things being 
equal, the less lead and the more zinc 
there is ina paint, the better and the 
safer the paint. STANTON DUDLEY. 





The commission appointed by the In- 
dianapolis Monetary convention has just 
completed its report and recommenda- 
tions. The commission says that “gold 
alone fulfills all the conditions needed in 
@ monetary standard, and says that if 
the choice is to be made between gold 
and silver it is clear that the existing 
gold standard, upon which present con- 
tracts have been in fact based since 1878, 
should be maintained. A distinct an- 
nouncement in law would effectually re- 
move all distrust on this point for the 
future, and the credit of the government 
at home and abroad would be improved, 
to the saving of many wmillions to the 
taxpayer iu lowered rates of interest on 
our indebtedness. As the first and in- 
dispensable element of a sound and mon- 
etary system the standard should not 
only be distinctly declared in the law, 
but clearly fixed in the minds of the peo- 
ple. By the concurring habits of 
modern civilized nations throughout 
the world, gold has in fact been chosen 
as the standard. Any country wishing 
to maintain trade relations with the 
most enlightened countries of the world 
must necessarily base their transactions 
on the same chosen standard. Inas- 
much as serious distrust concerning the 
permanency of our standard has been 
caused in recent years by the forced 
coinage of silver the commission say 
the coinage of silver should be discon- 
tinued; and the parity of that already 
coined should be maintained by direct 
redemption in gold. A place in our cir- 
culation should be made for silver dol- 
lars by forbidding the use of all notes, 
other than silver certificates below $10.” 
The enormous output of gold the past 
year tends to aid in the solution of the 
question, but it is still before the nation 
overshadowing all others. 


POLITICAL. 


—The combination of 10 anti-Hanna 
Republicans with the Democratic mem- 
bers in Ohio, succeeded in organizing 
the legislature, Monday, in the interest 
of opposition to the re-election of Sen- 
ator Hanna. This makes the re-election 
of Mr. Hanna extremely doubtful and 
weakens the present administration in 
the home of the President. 

—Congress met this week and after 
Monday may be expected to get down to 
business. Among the questions which 
will engage early attention are: The 
Hawaiian annexation question; the 
claim of Mr. Corbett to a seat in the 
Senate from Oregon; the immigration 
bill and the financial question. It is to 
be hoped that the last named may re- 
ceive prompt yet careful attention. 








A Colorado feeder sizes up the differ- 
ence between corn and wheat as follows: 
Last winter I made an experiment with 
two lots of sheep, one of which received 
corn for grain and the other wheat, un- 
ground grain being fed in each case. 
The sheep used were New Mexico wether 
lambs in unusually good condition, con- 
sequently the gains were not as great as 
they would have been had stock sheep 
been used. The health of the animals 
was most excellent during the eleven 
weeks they were fed, and the work was 
very satisfactory in every respect. Each 
lot made exactly the same gain in the 
eleven weeks, but the cost for a pound 
of gain for the sheep fed on wheat was 
three and one-fourth cents, as compared 
with a cost of about two and one-half 
cents for the corn-fed sheep. 





Time rolls on, but the old reliable 
drug store, opposite Post Office, Augus- 
ta, founded by Tappan and Craig in 1828, 
renews its youth under the progressive 
care and proprietorship of Mr.-Chas. K. 
Partridge who keeps and prepares the 
best medicines, has the newest, freshest 
stock of all druggists’ wares. It’s a 
good place to go to save money and se- 
cure the best. 


County agricultural societies are wait- 
ing for the State society to fix its dates 





ease, Monday afternoon, aged 75 years. | for the next fair before announcing theirs. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


—New milch cows are in great de- 
mand all over Maine, bringing from $40 
to $75 each. 

—A gentleman in Mass., is seeking for 
a carload of good grade Jerseys; large 
milkers. 

—M. W. Adams, Litchfield Plains, re- 
cently slaughtered a 6 months’ old pig 
that dressed 308 pounds. 

—The Waldo and Penobscot union 
agricultural society will hold ite next an- 
nual fair Sept. 13-15, 1898. 

—Lewis Williams of Bowdoin, placed 
@ pair of steers, 2-years-old, on the scales 
Monday morning, which weighed 2000 
pounds. 

—L. C. Berry, Moumouth, is collect- 
ing cream for Turner Centre creamery, 
sending it to Lewiston by rail from 
Leeds Junction. Some days he runs 
two teams. 

—The Caribou Republican says there 
is a loud call for sheep all through that 
county, and adds: “Without doubt it 
will be better for the county when more 
stock is kept, and the farmers don’t get 
wild on potatoes and commercial fertiliz- 
ers.”" 

—Cable advices January 1 to George 
A. Cochrane give butter markets as dull 
and featureless; little or no business 
passing, in consequence of it being holi- 
day times. Values remained unchanged. 
Cheese markets in the same condition as 
butter. 

—The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society is amply equipped to serve the 
interests of the growers of New England. 
The list of subjects for lectures this sea- 
son is complete and varied. Would that 
Maine were nearer Boston on these occa- 
sions. 


—Mr. W. P. Atherton, the apple 
grower of Hallowell wore a pleased ex- 
pression as he told the Furmer how his 
apples, not first class this year, netted 
him $4.25 per barrel in Boston, and of 
the letter from the European dealer 
stating that they were the best lot on 
the market selling at a good advance. 

—At the annual meeting of the Ban- 
gor Horticultural Society the following 
officers were elected: President, A. L. 
Simpson; Vice President, Francis H. 
Duffy; Secretary and Treasurer, E. M. 
Blanding; Executive Committee, Fred C. 
Low, Francis H. Duffy, James 8S. Rowe, 
and the president and secretary. 

—Several of the large planters of sweet 
corn in Gray bave refused to sign for 
another year at past prices. They want 
two dollars a hundred pounds. The 
company threatens to move their ma- 
chinery where farmers will bid for the 
business. In these days there must be 
concessions on both sides, but $1.50 per 
100 Ibs. is not enough for the grower of 
this catchy crop. 

—Dr. C. C. Morrison of Bar Harbor, 
Maine, has purchased from Hood Farm, 
Lowell, Mass., a fine Jersey bull, Haltec 
ef Hood Farm, ason of Haltec and Ox- 
ford Catena. Healso bought two grand 
cows, Wild wood 2d and Nanette of Hood 
Farm. The first is bred to Hood Farm 
Pogis and the second, to Mint. Maine 
breeders are showing practical business 
foresight in seeking to improve their 
dairy products by improving the quality 
of their herds. 

—A Wayne correspondent sums up 
the situation in that good town as fol- 
lows: Dairying is the leading industry 
on the farm. Good cows are in demand, 
at high prices. Hogs are being slaugh- 
tered, farmers thinking it better to do 
that than to feed for better prices. The 
potato market is firm and favorable for 
the producer in some sections. The 
price is quoted at $1.25 per bushel. 
Apple dealers in England speak in en- 
couraging terms regarding the market 
for American fruit. With one accord 
they point to the fact of it being well 
packed and of excellent quality. 





Maine State Agricultural Society. 

By reason of illness Pres. 8. G. Jer- 
rard was unable to be present at the last 
meeting of the trustees of the State 
Agricultural Society. December 30, and 
because of this the annual financial 
statement waits his signature. A new 
board of officers is now in full charge 
and with the enthusiasm sure to follow, 
the infusion of fresh blood, the old State 
Society will again swing te the front of 
the column and lead in the future even 
more decidedly than in the past. Well 
officered, well equipped, well organized 
and well established the exhibition of 
1898 will show the marks of steady im- 
provement. Success to the State Agri- 
cultural Society. 





Don’t be Hopeless and Discouraged. 

You need not be discouraged and lose 
hope just because local doctors have 
failed to cure you. It is only the special- 
ist in such complaints who can cure you. 
Dr. Greene, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., the most noted and successful 
physician in curing disease, can be con- 
sulted by letter free. His experience is 
enormous, he has cured many cases like 
yours through letter correspondence. 
He can cure you. Write to him with- 
out delay. Remember it costs nothing 
to get his opinion and advice in regard 
to your case. 





The Insurance Department at the 
State House is one the public will take 
pleasure in because it is a source of rev- 
enue to the State. Commissioner Carr 
and his able assistant, Mr. C. W. 
Fletcher, may well take pride in the 
year’s record, For the year 1897, the 
commissioner has paid to the State 
treasurer $12,104, which he has received 
in fees, against $11,143 for the year 1896, 
or a gain of $961. The taxes during 
the year 1896 were $35,580.29, which was 
the largest amount ever collected, and 
the receipts on account of taxes for 
1897 will undoubtedly be greatly in ex- 
cess of those collected in 1896. 


Pure Feed and Seed. 

Under the direction of Director Wood 
of the Experiment Station the agents 
from all parts of Maine met in Lewiston 
yesterday and organized for a complete 
inspection of all seeds and feeds on sale 
in the State. Every lot will be sampled 
and tested at Orono. The department 
has quite a job before it during the next 
few weeks. 








If anxious to go to Alaska Gold Fields, 
address A. M, Ainslie, New York. 





City News. 


—Plenty of snow for good sleighing. 

—First good sleighing for the winter, 
January Ist. 

—Business responds at once to the 
welcome of the sleigh belle and country 
trade has been good this week. 

—A suit for damages,—$50—for failing 
to furnish a wife was the diversion at 
the court house yesterday. 

—The mercury Tuesday morning, 
ranged from 15 below zero at Augusta to 
28 at Lancaster, N. H. 

—Shaw Business College will hold its 
annual reunion at the college rooms, Au- 
gusta, Saturday evening, Jan. 15. Port- 
land talent has been engaged, and old 
students are cordially invited to attend. 

—Hon, R. W. Soule, the stirring fur- 
niture dealer of the Kennebec has de- 
clined the appointment to his old place 
in the consular service, commercial 
agent at Orillia, Ont., preferring a home 
in Augusta and a good business here to 
government employ; a wise conclusion. 

—Mr. C. F. Fletcher has made the 
plans and will build for the electric rail- 
road a very neat and attractive waiting 
room, to be located at the junction of 
State and Grove streets and Wostern 
avenue. It is to be 13x15, gothic in 
style, and will be appreciated by our citi- 
zens and an ornament to the street. 








—Augusta is honored by the unani- 
mous election of Mr. 8S. I. Graves, prin- 
cipal of our grammar school, as Presi- 
dent and Mr. C. F. Cook, Principal of 
our High school as corresponding secre- 
tary of the State Pedagogical Association. 
Better selections could not have been 
made. 

—The trustees of our State Insane 
Hospital acted wisely in arranging for 
the pastors of the churches of the city to 
officiate as chaplains to the institution 
rather than the old custom of electing 
one to the position. For 1898 the pas- 
tors of the Baptist, Methodist and Uni- 
versalist churches will divide the year, 
each officiating one month at a time’ 


County News. 





—Dr. F.C. Thayer and wife, Water- 
ville, start for Europe the last of Jan- 
uary for a pleasure trip. 

—With eight inches of good ice Satur- 
day night the crews commenced scrap- 
ing and if the weather holds favorable 
cutting will commence at once. 

—Litchfield may not have a railroad 
but it now has telephonic communica- 
tion with the cities of the State and may 
catch the news as it runs. 

—The accommodation and electric 
attempted close connections at the foot 
of Lowden Gill this morning, the result 
being a slight injury to one passenger; a 
fortunate escape. 

—The friends of Colby are making a 
desperate struggle to secure that $50,000 
and an urgent appeal has gone forth to 
friends of the denomination and institu- 
tion to pledge the last $5000, before Jan- 
uary 10th. 

—Wayne is preparing for a grand cen- 
tennial during 1898. Prof. A. D. Wat 
son is busily engaged in collecting remi- 
niscences of the past 100 years of the 
military department to be read during 
the exercises. It is proposed to make 
the celebration complete in every par- 
ticular. 

—The request that the taxes on Lock- 
wood mill, Waterville, be reduced one- 
half, about twelve thousand dollars, 
meets the anthorities at the opening of 
the year. The threat that if the request 
is not granted the mill will be removed, 
seems boyish in view of the small 
amount saved, in proportion to the total 
out-put of the year. With State taxes 
increased $16000 in 1897, because of this 
mill and $12000, reduced at the wish of 
the owners somebody else must pay a 
little more, and there are others in 
Waterville who are finding it difficult to 
find a balance on the right side of the 
ledger this week. 

—Mrs. Phoebe Ellis, Sidney, celebrated 
her one hundred and first birthday, 
Monday. The old home where she lives 
has something of a history of its own. 
It was built 111 years ago by her father, 
Reuben Sawtell, who came from Groton, 
Mass., and cleared a place in the forest 
on the east shore of the pond, where he 
built himself a home. The house is an 
old-fashioned story-and-a-half building, 
low posted and rambling, but comfort- 
able and commands a fine view of the 
Messalonskee. At the time the house 
was built Sidney was a part of the town 
of Vassalborough, Lincoln county, Massa- 
chusetts, but it was in 1792 set off from 
Vassalborough and given its present 
name, in honor of Sir Philip Sidney, so 
it will be seen that Mrs. Ellis enjoys the 
distinction of living in a house that has 
been situated in both Massachusetts and 
Maine, and has never been moved from 
the foundatien upon which it first rested. 
The Farmer extends congratulations on 
a life well rounded and work well per- 
formed. 





Farmer’s Almanac for 1898. 

The special Maine edition is now 
ready. Those who had the good fortune 
to get one of these last season will be 
glad to know the new one is ready. The 
sun, moon and tide tables are all figured 
out for Maine. Ask your medicine man 
to drop a postal card to H. H. Hay & 
Son, Portland, Me., fora supply. If he 
neglects it, send a card yourself. 





“The handsomest calendar of the year”’ 
is the prevailing opinion of those who 
have seen THe YOUTH’s COMPANION 
Calendar for 1898. It consists of three 
panels, each of which presents a charm. 
ing Watteau design of figures in quaint, 
rich costumes. The twelve colors in 
which they are printed give a delicacy 
and softness to these pictures like that 
of water-color paintings. The three 
panels are surrounded by a scroll border 
embossed in gold. The entire Calendar 
is so delicate in design and coloring that 
it makes an attractive ornament for any 
home. 

This Calendar is published exclusively 
by THe Youts’s COMPANION and could 
not be sold in art stores for less than one 
dollar. Yet every new subscriber to 
Tue CoMPANION and those who renew 
for the year 1898 receive itfree. It is by 
far the richest souvenir of the season 
that Tae ComPANION has ever presented 
its friends. 

Mr. Gladstone, the greatest of living 
Englishmen, has for the fifth time paid 
ue Yourn’s CoMPanton the compli- 
ment of making it the medium through 
which to address the American people. 
His article appears in the New Year's 
Number. 

Full prospectus of the 1898 volume and 
sample copies of the paper sent free upon 
request. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
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25c. 





Vierit 


“ Merit talks” the Tal ks 


intrinsic value of 
Merit in medicine means the power | 





Hood’s Sarsa parilla. 
10 


cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses act ua) 
and unequalled curative power and there. 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, you 
are morally certain to receive ben, tit, 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the wholesystem, 


Hood's 


- 
Sarsaparilla 
Is the best, in fact — the One Tru® Blood Purifier, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills Do not purge 


gripe. All druggists 25e, 








To Expel Disease 
pel D 

from the human system, in which — un. 

der certain conditions— disease germs 

flourish and thrive, or which often pre 

sents a fertile soil for the propagation of 

of such unwelcome guests, take 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION } 


Hypophosphites, 

Being antiseptic, it not only expels ex- 
isting disease germs, but by its healing 
properties restores ravages already ac- 
complished and tends to make the entire 
system impregnable against the invasion 
of poisonous microbes. Unlike cod-liver 
oil it aids, rather than retards digestion. 

Sold by all druggists. 50c and $1 nM 





Blood 
Will 
Tell 


Is a true expression where health 
is concerned. 

Good Blood means good bealth. 

Poor Blood means disease. 

Purify your Blood and keep well. 

“LF.” Atwood’s Bitters make 
good blood. 


(a Ask for “L. F.,"’ and see 
the Red Letters before it 
is wrapped up. 35 cents 
Avoid imitations. . . + 
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MAKES 
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WELL. 


The quickest, safest, surest 
for all troubles caused by an im 
paired digestive system, is 


* DIGESTINE - 


25¢ a Box—Druggists or by Mail 


The Digestine Co., Springfield, Mass. 


at Ate At Ai Ain Ate tp tn an tn i 


Chas. K. Partridge, 


Prop’r of the Old Reliable Drug Stor 
P. O., Augusta, founded A_D. 182s I 

pan & Crag, still the Depot for | 
medicines and all druggists’ goo: 


U. S. COLD COUCH CURE. 


Large Bottles, 25 Cents 


U. S. COLD OINTMENT 
The sure thing to heal Blotches, Pimp 
all Skin Humors. Warranted to « 

HA MORRHOIDES PRURIENTES, oF 


ITCHINC PILES. 


Mailed on receipt of price, 50« 
Especial care for all mail orders received, 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
The Old Reliable Chemist and Apothecary, 


af 


cure 


OOOO OOOO O-O-O-O-+O-o 


Cash Paid = Old Books. 


Plaiste Di 


syised Statutes 


and Resolves, Appleton and 
gest, Coffin’s Divest, and 
1883. } 


Write A, care Maine Farmer 








FREE TEA SET, S222 


and exquisite ARABIAN PERFUME WONDER 





friends, at 10 cents each: when sold, remit 
express charges) and we wil! send ye 
tea set of 56 pieces for your trouble, In 
express office and address, Arabian Perfume C« 

















Hereafter, Sale, Want and Ex- 


A 
- ( : 
{ r 
F we 
«sf 
N . change advertisements will be iD- 
8 &8 serted under this general head at 
ONE CENT a word, and will be given a choice 
position. No displayed advertisement, other- 
wise than an initial letter and the usual! stoc 


cuts, will inserted in this department 
Pay must invariably be in advance. _ 


gy wanted by American 
some means, 50 years old, with some 
woman whoruns a farm; wil! take an inter- 
e-t. Orwilltake a man or woman partner 
in poultry and vegetable raising. Address, 
Box 150, Woodfords, Maine. 


— 
1” gy aged man and w fe, no children. 
want situation on farm or to care {oF 
aged couple. Strictly temperate, best of re! 
erences. Can make all needed repairs” 
understand farming thoroughly, care 
horses and all other stock kept on 4 farm. 
James Parker, West Gardiner, Me. ?t°* _ 


FINE BLOODED Cattle. Shee? 
Hogs, Poultry. Sporting Dogs 
or & > 





man of 








Send stamps Catalogue.  - 
engravings. N, P. Boyer & Ov 
Coatesville, Pa. lyl¢ 
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State News. _ 


Hinckley, a prominen 
died of apoplexy a 
morning, aged 5i 





citizen © 
2 o'clock, 
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Se er a, Charles W. Purington of Tops 
7 Mrs. Purington $47,611 
as for $112,000. 
lete official returns of th 
shipments over the Bangor 4 
wok for the seasen of 1897 are 
rger than indicated by first re 
Row show that 2940 deer, 136 
d 78 caribou were shipped over 
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. Phair, Presque Isle, ha 
; Hoo. TB ontrack with the Boston & 
why ailroad for 300,000 railroad ties 
os eane an expenditure of about $70 
ae tbl industry along the line of th 
o Py A railroad and employment tc 

eds of men. 

ear ago Thomas Eddy, son of Fre¢ 
ait of East Corinth, went to acam» neal 
Norcross intending to pass the winter ir 
fis and hunting. It is generally be 
hat the missing man wanderec 
i» the woods until he perished from 
~ He was 25 years of age, and wel 


j Sawtelle of Skowhegan, com 

suicide, Thursday, by taking 4 
jose of morphine. Mr. Sawtelle 
45 years of age and resided ir 
the family of Stillman Holmes. De 
spondency is believed to be the cause, as 
ur Sawtelle had been out of employ 
ment for some time past. 

DEERING. The boom in building fo 
the past few years leaves hundreds o 
rents vacant. Taken with high taxes i 
js hard for property owners. Quite a 
number of lots sold for sewer taxes.— 
Countrymen living 20 or 30 miles back 
are bringing in large quantities of pro 
duce which compete briskly with that 
raised here. 

The Maine Central has adopted a new 
color for its freight cars and all cars here. 
after coming from the shops in W aterville 
will be red instead of green. The shade 
will be a very dark one, more so than the 
color of the Bangor & Aroostook cars. 
and the lettering will be put on in white. 
The Boston & Maine has adopted the 
,e color and already some of the newly 


Davic 
mitted 
large ‘ 
was about 


painted cars of that road are in service. 
Cape EvizaBETa. The demand for 
hay and vegetables is limited with the 
exception of potatoes which were sold 
as dug from the field.—-Less fertilizers 
are bought and with the improved ma 
chinery the larger farms put in a larger 
area, driving out the small cultivators 
who capnot compete with them not be 
ing able to buy the machinery.—If sales 
can be effected at fair prices the cultiva 


tor has gained something the last year 

PortTLAND. There are lots of vacant 
rents and many that hire are unable to 
pay anda large number of persons out 
of employment.—Clothing being very 
cheap a large number of workmen in 
the summer bought from their earnings, 
I think better supplied than I ever saw 
them before-—Some big lawsuits are be 
gun and will be commenced by those de 
frauded in worthless bonds, so say the 
daily papers. 

Brunswick. Our fire department 
was called out at3 P. M. Sunday, by a 


fire in the attic of the Tontine hotel, 
which contains finished rooms that were 
more or less damaged. Much of the fur 
niture in the second and third stories 


was thrown from the piazza and what 
remained in the house was badly wet 
The hotel is owned by Col. Brewster of 
Newport, R. L, its former landlord, and 
now occupied by Mr. Huntoon. The 
loss is estimated at $4,000.—Obed Mer 
rill, Esq., a highly respected and well 


known citizen of Topsham, was run 
down and killed while walking on the 
Androscoggin railroad track on Monday 
afternoon. He was thrown from the 
track and breathed only an hour after 
being struck. We was a son of the late 
Col. Abel Merrill and leaves one brother, 


asister, and a family of fourteen chil 
dren, His age was 78 years and his 
hearing very much impaired.—Seven in 
ches of snow covers the ground, lying 
level, and affords good sieighIng. 


General News. 


Reports indicate that the Spanish au 
thorities are not sanguine over the out 








look in Cuba. Sympathy for the insur 
gents increases. 

The monthly statement of the public 
debt just issued shows that at the close 
of business, December 31, 1897, the debt, 
lees cash in the treasury amounted to 
$999,111,567, a decrease for the month 
of 310,114,899. This decrease is due 
Principally to an increase in the cash | 
which is accounted for by the sale of the 
Union Pacific railroad. — 

Gen. Weyler who defied everybody 
when in Cuba now defies the govern 


ment to take proceedings against him. 
As he is a senator, a special vote is nec 
*ssary to deprive him of immunity from 
Prosecution, and the cabinet is em-| 
werneeed, as the army seems to side with 
a beg in his attacks on the United | 
States, | 
One of the hottest and most stub- 
rap | contested municipal elections 
la in London was followed 
has on) ieht by a fatal accident that 
oh ee the city in mourning. At the 
the © of the polls a crowd gathered in 
sed hall when the floor gave way. 
in ‘many were injured will never be 
wn, At midnight 24 bodies had 
ow taken from the wrecked building 
identified. There were fully 2000 
People in the building, 
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awake — sufficient in most cases to 
reports © soundest sleepers. Similar 
and oth come from Newmarket, Epping 
claim ~s wus above here, so that the| 
well founded. earthquake shock seems 
During a dense f , 

a og at 4 o'clock, Satur- 
Portage, the steamer Gerona, from , 
orses s) Me» for London, with 400] 
Sea lane & general cargo, struck on 
almost j near Halifax but floated off 
ing son da yediately. On the pumps be- 
fiftess however, it was found she 
. captain po of water in her hold, and 
All hands t ecided to abandon the ship. 
ond office took to the boats, and the sec- 
Forbes we 24 of the crew reached 
The yemat nt, Woods Harbor, this noon. 
Ca sunder of those on board, includ- 
Ielane tte and 36 men, headed for 
there ig no; . Whether they have reached 
not = known, 4 the weather 
very rough, and it has 
the island ee to communicate with 
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* Merit talks” the Tal ks 


intrinsic value of 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Merit in medicine means the power to 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla possesses actual 
and unequalled curative power and there. 
fore it has true merit. When you buy 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,and take it according 
to directions, to purify your blood, or 
cure any of the many blood diseases, yoy 
are morally certain to receive benefit, 
The power to cure is there. You are not 
trying an experiment. It will make your 
blood pure, rich and nourishing, and thus 
drive out the germs of disease, strengthen 
the nerves and build up the whole system, 


FHood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best, in fact — the One Tru® Blood Purifier, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
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To Expel Disease 


from the human system, in which — un. 
der certain conditions — disease germs 
flourish and thrive, or which often pre. 
sents a fertile soil for the propagation of 
of such unwelcome guests, take 


ANCIER’S 


ETROLEUM 
EMULSION \" 


Hypophosphites, 

Being antiseptic, it not only expels ex. 
isting disease germs, but by its healing 
properties restores ravages already ac- 
complished and tends to make the entire 
system impregnable against the invasion 
of poisonous microbes. Unlike cod-liver 
oil it aids, rather than retards digestion. 


Sold by all druggists. 60c. and $1.00. 
neier é ‘ ten Metriet. Raston. 











| Blood 
Will 
Tell 


Is a true expression where health 
is concerned. 

Good Blood means good bealtb. 

Poor Blood means disease. 

Purify your Blood and keep well. 

“L.F.” Atwood’s Bitters make 
good blood. 


(a Ask for “lL. F.,"* and see 
the Red Letters before it 
is wrapped up. 3865 cents. 
Avoid imitations. .« «+ «+ 
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MAKES 
3 WEAK STOMACHS 
WELL. 


The quickest, safest, surest cure 
for all troubles caused by an im- 
paired digestive system, is 


* DIGESTINE - 


25¢ a Box—Druggists or by Mail. 


The Digestine Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 


090000200 OrOrOr ror 
1898s. 


~ Chas, XK, Partridge, 


Prop’r of the Old Reliable Drug Store, opp. 
P. O., Augusta, founded A D. 1828 by Tap 
pan & Crag, still the Depot for pure 
medicines and all druggists’ goods. 


U. S. COLD COUCH CURE. 


Large Bottles, 25 Cents. 


U.S. COLD OINTMENT 

The sure thing to heal Blotches, Pimples and 
all Skin Humors. Warranted to cure 

HA MORRHOIDES PRURIENTES, or 


ITCHING PILES. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 50c. 
Especial care for all mail orders received, 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
The Old Reliable Chemist and Apothecary, 
Augusta, 


Cash Paid ¢ Old Books 


We will pay cash for Maine Reports, Acts 
and Resolves, Appleton and Plaisted’s Di- 
gest, Coflin’s Digest, and Revised Statutes 
1883. Write A, care Maine Farmer. 651tf 











“ALL SIZES'AND ST¥E ss 
WILLPAY YOU TOWRITEDS FOR PARTICULARS. 
;._BEUCLER MFG.CO.STRYKER OHIO. 











Ladies, send us your name 


TEA SET aud address plainly writ 
© ten, and we will expre® 
ES packets of our sweet 


and exquisite ARABIAN PERFUME WONDER to sell among 
friends, at 10cents each; when sold, remit us the money (less 
express charges) and we will send you a beautiful decorated chins 
tea set of 56 pieces for your trouble, full size for family use. Name 
express office and address, Arabian Perfume Co., Bridgewater, Con®- 


Gi assified Aus. 


Hereafter, Sale, Want and & 
change advertisements will be - 
& Wt serted under this general head 
ONE CENT a word, and will be given a choice 
position. No displayed advert ment, other’ 
wise than an initial letter and the usual stoc 
cuts, will be inse in this department. 
Pay must invariably be in advance. 


Q!TU ATION wanted by American man of 
some means, 50 yeara old, with some 
woman whoruns a farm; will take an inter- 
e-t. Or will take a man or woman partner 
in poultry and vegetable raising. Address, 
Box 150, Woodfords, Maine. 


MMDLE aged man and w fe, no children. 

want situation on farm or to care ~ 

Strictly temperate, best of ret 

erences. Can make all needed repairs t 

understand farming thoroughly, care © 

horses and all other stock kept on a farm. 
JAMES PARKER, West Gardiner, Me. 2t8? 

Atal BLOODED Cane. Sheep. 

ogs, Poultry, Sportin 1 

Send stamps for Satalogue, 150 

















aged couple. 
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orous, purest and 
H. 5. Harprson, Cari 
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Pork barrels at F, L. Webber’s. 
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Hon. Stephen Hinckley, # prominent 


ood bam, died of apoplexy at 
ction “Saelee morning, aged 59 
ot ers appointed to pass 


mmission 
— > claim of Mrs. Margaret Pur- 


: inst the estate of her late 
aioe i Charles W. Purington of Tope- 
be wawarded Mrs. Purington $47,611. 
- ‘claim was for $112,000, 

The complete official returns of the 
shipments over the Bangor & 

joatook for the season of 1897 are 
are larger than indicated by first re- 
= They show that 2940 deer, 130 
78 caribou were shipped over 


ame 


_T. H. 
eee a contract with the Boston & 


; gilroad for 300,000 railroad ties. 
clo an expenditure of about $70- 
000 in this industry along the line of the 

& A. railroad and employment to 
pundreds of men. 

A month ago Thomas Eddy, son of Fred 
Eddy of East Corinth, went to acamp near 
Norcross intending to pass the winter io 
fishing and hunting. It is generally be- 
jeved that the missing man wandered 
jn the woods until he perished from 


cold, He was 25 years of age, and well 


iked. 

al Sawtelle of Skowhegan, _com- 
mitted suicide, Thursday, by taking a 
e dose of morphine. Mr, Sawtelle 
yout 45 years of age and resided in 
the family of Stillman Holmes. De- 
spondency is believed to be the cause, as 
Mr. Sawtelle had been out of employ- 
ment for some time past. 

The boom in building for 
years leaves hundreds of 
rents vacant. Taken with high taxes it 
js hard for property owners. Quite a 
number of lots sold for sewer taxes.— 
Countrymen living 20 or 30 miles back 
are bringing in large quantities of pro- 
duce which compete briskly with that 
raised here. 

The Maine Central has adopted a new 
color for its freight cars and all cars here- 
after coming from the shops in Waterville 
will be red instead of green. The shade 
will be a very dark one, more so than the 
color of the Bangor & Aroostook Cars, 
and the lettering will be put on in white. 
The Boston & Maine has adopted the 
same color and already some of the newly 
painted cars of that road are in service. 


larg’ 
was al 


DEERING. 
the past few 


Cape EvizABETH. The demand for 
hay and vegetables is limited with the 


exception of potatoes which were sold 
as dug from the field.—Less fertilizers 
are bought and with the improved ma- 


chinery the larger farms put in a larger 
area, driving out the small cultivators 
who cannot compete with them not be- 
ing able to buy the machinery.—If sales 
can be effected at fair prices the cultiva- 
tor has gained something the last year. 

PortLAND. There are lots of vacant 
rents and many that hire are unable to 
pay anda large number of persons out 
of employment.—Clothing being very 
cheap a large number of workmen in 
the summer bought from their earnings, 
I think better supplied than I ever saw 
them before-—Some big lawsuits are be- 
gun and will be commenced by those de- 
frauded in worthless bonds, so say the 
daily papers. 

Brunswick. Our fire department 
was called out at 3 P. M. Sunday, by a 
fire in the attic of the Tontine hotel, 
which contains finished rooms that were 
more or less damaged. Much of the fur- 
niture in the second and third stories 
was thrown from the piazza and what 
remained in the house was badly wet. 
The hotel is owned by Col. Brewster of 
Newport, R. L., its former landlord, and 
now occupied by Mr. Huntoon. The 
loss is estimated at $4,000.—Obed Mer- 
rill, Esq., a highly respected and well 
known citizen of Topsham, was run 
down and killed while walking on the 
Androscoggin railroad track on Monday 
afternoon. He was thrown from the 
track and breathed only an hour after 
being struck. Me was a son of the late 
Col. Abel Merrill and leaves one brother, 
asister, and a family of fourteen chil- 
dren. His age was 78 years and his 
hearing very much impaired.—Seven in- 
ches of snow covers the ground, lying 
level, and affords good sieighIng. 


_ General News. 


Reports indicate that the Spanish au 
thorities are not sanguine over the out 
look in Cuba, Sympathy for the insur- 
gents increases. 

The monthly statement of the public 
debt just issued shows that at the close 
of business, December 31, 1897, the debt, 
less cash in the treasury amounted to 
$999,111,567, a decrease for the month 
of $10,114,899. This decrease is due 
Principally to an increase in the cash 
Which is accounted for by the sale of the 
Union Pacific railroad. 

Gen. Weyler who defied everybody 
when in Cuba now defies the govern. 
Ment to take proceedings against him. 
As he is a senator, a special vote is nec- 
essary to deprive him of immunity from 
prosecution, and the cabinet is em- 
barrassed, as the army seems to side with 
Weyler in his attacks on the United 
States. ; 

One of the hottest and most stub- 

thly contested municipal elections 
éver known in London was followed 
Monday night by a fatal accident that 
has put the city in mourning. At the 
close of the polls a crowd gathered in 
the city hall when the floor gave way. 
_ many were injured will never be 
nhown. At midnight 24 bodies had 
been taken from the wrecked building 
and identified. There were fully 2000 
People in the building. 
Vibrations of the earth following a 
bg noise as if of a great explosion a 
tere way off, awoke inhabitants of Exe- 
“i N. H., at 5 o'clock Sunday morning. 

® noise was two or three seconds long 
~_ the trembling of the ground much 
we Houses were shaken, windows 
" ed and much commotion in-doors 
et, sufficient in most cases to 
a € the soundest sleepers. Similar 
= come from Newmarket, Epping 
a pre shove here, so that the 

nD 

well founder earthquake shock seems 
dotting a dense fog at 4 o’clock, Satur- 

Y morning, the steamer Gerona, from 
ortland, Me., for London, with 
— and a general cargo, struck on 
in Island near Halifax but floated off 
i ost immediately. On the pumps be- 
seended, however, it was found she 

“ fteen feet of water in her hold, and 

peptaia decided to abandon the ship. 
ond — took to the boats, and the sec- 
Por be cer and 24 of the crew reached 
The Point, Woods Harbor, this noon. 
in Gemainder of those on board, includ- 

a. tm Baxter and 36 men, headed for 
_ sland. Whether they have reached 
and ‘8 not yet’ known, as the weather 

Water are very rough, and it has 
the | 'mpossible to communicate with 


Cisland. 200 
drifted ashore dead cattle have already 











lo 


on new and important information 
en California, the opening of its 
Po y gold mines, the immense develop- 
_ of the beet sugar industry and 

2 Beneral Prosperity of, its fruit cul- 

dan resulting from the “protection” 
stony of the Dingley bill, together with 

‘information about Alaska and the 


Northwest 
li erritory, apply to A. Phil- 
_* Co., 290 Washington Street, Bos- 


WOMAN'S LETTER TO WOMEN, 


Written as Only One Woman 
Can Write to Another. 


Men Write From the Head, But 
Women From the Heart. 


That is Why All Women Will Be Impressed 
By This Letter. 


We publish an interesting letter from 
Mrs. Anna B. Miller, of 940 West Main 
St., Ionia, Mich., with her* portrait so 
that our readers can see just how she 
looks and almost, as it were, hear her 
speak, 

“For forty years,” she says, “I have 
suffered from falling of the womb and 
female weakness, which caused constipa- 
tion and a complete obstruction of the 
bowels at times. In May, 1894, an abscess 
formed. I lay at the point of death Por 
days, given up, not only by my attending 
physician, but by two others that were 
called iu. They said that if | did recover 
from that attack, it would only be to bea 
helpless invalid the rest of my life. 
During that time I suffered with sleep- 
lessness, was nervous and weak and was 
losing my memory. I also had heart 
trouble. Death would have been a wel- 
come release tov me from al) my troubles. 





“A friend told me of the help Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem, 
edy had been to her and advised me to 
take it. I did so and have continued to 
take it up to the present, each bottle 
making me feel stronger. I am now able 
to do light housework and think noth- 
ing of taking trips on the train from one 
friend’s to another, surprising them all 
with my renewed life. 

“T can truly say that Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy is a 
great nerve and brain invigorant and 
health restorer, and I recommend it to 
all my friends and know that many have 
been helped by it. It has done wonders 
for me.” 

To how many thousands of women, 
suffering from female weakness, irregu- 
larities and disease, whose nerves are all 
ajar and shaken by strain and over- 
work, who are weak, tired, nervous and 
without energy or ambition, do these 
stirring words of Mrs. Miller bring hope 
and encouragement? For Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy will 
cure any sufferer who reads these lines 
just as surely as it did her. It is the 
greatest boon womankind has ever 
known, and makes women strong and 
well, perfectly and completely curing 
their female weakness and disease. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the prescrip- 
tion of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful phy- 
sician in curing these complaints, and 
he may be consulted absolutely free, 
personally or by letter. 





MAINE TEACHERS AND WHAT THEY 
SAID. 


Our columns will not admit a full re- 
port of the most admirable exercises at 
the State House last week by the State 
Pedagogical Society, and brief abstracts, 
giving the central thoughts of the speak- 
ers, must suffice. It was a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering and the visitors re- 
ceived a royal welcome. The teachers 
of Augusta left nothing undone which 
would add to the comfort or pleasure of 
visitors, and great credit is due the local 
committee for its efficient services. 

Mayor Choate, in fitting words, ex- 
tended a welcome in behalf of the city, 
to which Pres. H. K. White, Bangor, re- 
sponded, saying, among other good 
things: 

‘*We teachers are here to show that we 
are teachers, not simply because that is 
our way of getting a living, but that we 
are anxious to do good work. Weare 
here because we believe there is some. 
thing to be learned about teaching. We 
are organized into this society because 
we believe that teachers should stand by 
and help one another, that they should 
endeavor to mold public opinion, to 
make our schools what they ought to be, 
the best in the land. We have the prime 
requisite, the best material ever put into 
the hands of teachers, Maine boys and 
girls.” 

Mr. J. S. Locke, Saco, in an admirable 
address on “Manual Training,” urged 
the fitting of the hand and eye as well as 
brains. No more important subject could 
have been chosen. 

Boys and girls were once taught head 
work and hand work, the one strength- 
ening the other. Though their schools 
gave them less instruction than now, yet 
the homes gave them more and I am in- 
clined to believe (perhaps I’m a back 
number) that they went out into the 
world, as well (shall I say better?) fitted 
to wrestle with life’s perplexing prob- 
lems than they do now. Hand discipline 
in the necessity of home industries, gave 
not only vigor of body but strength of 
mind. 

They all became mechanics and ar- 
tists. Yes, artists, | mean what I say— 
artists—sculptors. According to my 
definition an artist is one who can see or 
give intelligent expression to the correct 
in form or color. 

He who can carve an ox yoke with axe 
and adze from a tough elm log, giving it 
correct proportions and symmetrical an- 
gles and curves, is a sculptor, as much so 
as the ancient Greek who wrought with 
chisel and marble. To hew asymmetrical 
chopping tray from a block of birch or 
form a bevelled or curved ax handle from 
oak, or a slender, tapering ox goad from 
hickory, requires a trained eye and 
skilled hand comparable to that of the 
picture producing artist. The men and 
boys of New England used to do all 
these things with only a rude knife 
forged from an old file in the home shop 
or by the village blacksmith. In those 
days when men and boys were working 
at useful hantlicrafts, mothers and, 





daughters were not idle. Nearly all fab- 
rics were home productions. Then wo- 
men spun, not as they spin now on @ 
bicycle, but like Solomon’s ideal wife 
“They sought wool and flax and worked 
willingly with their hands, they laid hold 
of the spindle and their hands held the 
distaff.” They learned all the arts of 
fabric and garment making. They could 
skilfully throw the gliding shuttle at the 
loom or deftly draw aslender thread from 
the humming wheel. They could design 
fabrics, produce them and then, cut, fit 
and stitch them into garments of utility 
or ornament. Thus the youth learned by 
doing. They acquired confidence in their 
own powers, and became self reliant and 
independent in thought and action. 

The knowledge thus obtained through 
the necessity of home industry enabled 
them to reason, judge, discriminate and 
wisely act. Under thie industrial system 
were reared the founders and builders of 
our nation. Their thrifty habits gave an 
impetus to industrial, commercial and 
moral prosperity. Though they received 
but little school instructioh, yet from 
their industrial training of home, they 
became men able to efficiently fill the’ 
highest place in State and nation, and 
women to beautify and adorn the walks 
of domestic and social life. To have 
been thus reared and educated in a 
thrifty New England home was an un- 
questionable recommendation to a young 
man when seeking employment, and such 
became the substantial men in whatever 
enterprise they engaged. 

I fancy, that to-day, any sagacious 
business firm would consider such a 
training of more business value than a 
modern high school or college diploma. 
Did it ever occur to you that you waste 
a large part of a student’s time in cram- 
ming him with knowledge which never 
in any way enters into the activities and 
necessities of his manhood? Should it 
not be the first duty of the school and 
the instructor to equip students for the 
duties and demands of life, active, pro- 
gressive and productive life? 

The school is the place to abolish pre- 
judice against labor; it is the place to 
develop hand and heart and head, and 
from it we should send out our students 
with skilfully trained hands, healthfully 
trained bodies, thrift-loving natures, hon- 
est purpuses and pure principles. 

Mr. Larrabee, Newcastle, took strong 
grounds against making the common 
schools fitting schools for colleges. 
Wisely we believe he called attention to 
a growing evil, to be remedied only by 
restricting the courses of study in our 
common schools or materially changing 
the standards of qualification for admit- 
tance to our colleges. He declared that 
the academy is needed as a college pre- 
paratory school. The attempt is made 
wrongly, I believe, by the common coun- 
try high school to accomplish too much. 
Is it wise for them to endeavor to fit 
students for college with the one or two 
teachers at theircommand? The policy 
of the high schools in our country towns 
should not be to spread the work over 
too much surface but to see that they 
undertake only what they evidently have 
the power to do passably well, and de- 
vote their energies to that end. In the 
academies as a rule the number of schol- 
ars per teacher is less than in the high 
school, the experience of the teachers 
generally broader, each teacher has fewer 
classes per day and accordingly is able to 
devote more time to the preparation of 
the same. It is not multiplicity of stud- 
ies that necessarily makes the school 
high since the work may be such -as to 
render it exceedingly low, but the qual- 
ity of the work done is the real test to 
be considered. The public school is for 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber. As some one has said ‘‘It can never 
furnish ambulances for the specials nor 
acrobatic performers for the genius.” 

_ The ordinary country public school 
will best subserve its purpose not when 
it attempts to devote one-third of its 
time to fitting the one boy out of 1000 
that desires to go to college, but when it 
devotes its energies to the remaining 
large number who need preparation just 
as thorough, just as careful for the gen- 
eral pursuits to which they must devote 
their living and upon which will depend 
the prosperity of our country. 

Mr. G. H. Martin, supervisor of Boston 
schools set clear and forcibly before the 
large audience filling the hall of the 
House of Representatives, the distinc- 
tions to be made between the “Artist 
and the Artisan.”” One works by a 
model and is always a copyist, the other 
creates. His application to teachers was 
forceful and convincing. Their province 











Women experience the 
keenest enjoyment from a 
perfect cup of tea. 

The delightful flavor of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 
makes them popular. 

These Royal Gems of the 
Kingdom of Tea are: 

The Koh-i-noor, an Eng- 
lish Breakfast tea, stimulat- 
ing and invigorating. 

The Orloff, a Formosa 
Oolong remarkable for its 
delicious lilac flavor and 
life-giving power. 

The Orange Pekoe, a 
Ceylon and India tea, is 
noted for its rich, wine-like 
body. 

All grocers handle Chase 
& Sanborn’s Package Teas. 





One pound makes over 200 cups, 


is as artists not artisans. It was an ad- 
dress of great value. 

Mr. H. E.“Cole, Bath, urged “Some 
Needed Modifications of College En- 
trance Requirements,” in one of the 
best addresses of the week: 

In these closing years of the nine- 
teenth century the man most hunted for 
is the man who is responsible. The 
search goes on in all departments of 
human life and activity. I think that no 
one will deny that the curriculum of the 
school of our day is overloaded. An at- 
tempt has been seriously made to effect 
a cure from all our ills, whether social 
or political, through our schools. Sub- 
jects have been added to the list of stud- 
jes without a thought that the rapidly 
increasing burden must ultimately cause 
a break somewhere. The scope and 
nature of school work should not mirror 
the ideas of cranks nor of those who wel- 
come the latest fads. 

Schools must now furnish instruction 
in agriculture; they must teach temper- 
ance, charity and brotherly love; they 
must teach honesty, frugality, the Bible 
and all the subjects relating to man as 
man. They must produce business men, 
farmers, mechanics, teachers and good 
citizens generally. And recently it has 
been decided, in one of eur western 
cities, that the daily news must be 
taught in school with the New York 
Journal as a text book. 

In the college preparatory course the 
pinch is most felt. Here the new educa- 
tion and the colleges unite in piling up 
the work. The boy who wishes to fit 
for college is bewildered and often times 
discouraged by the multiplicity of stud- 
ies which he is expected to master; and 
so the teacher must, of necessity, put 
the knife in and carry on a trimming 
process in many places. Our college 
boys have to be excused from much of 
the general work of the secondary school. 
Vocal music, drawing, rhetorical exer- 
cises, &c., must, in many cases, be sac- 
rificed for a part, at least, of the course. 
Hence it is reasonable that the colleges 
should yield a little, and do their part 
in making the road to their doors less 
difficult, 

From a general survey of the field, it 
would certainly seem that the situation 
loudly calls for modifications in college 
entrance requirements. If these modifi- 
cations should be made, and if they 
should lead to horizontal reduction, I 
believe that the school teachers, stimu- 
lated by renewed courage and hopeful- 
ness, would send up boys and girls 
better prepared for college work, and 
that our whole educational system 
would be vastly improved. 

Mr. A. A. Badger, Skowhegan, in his 
valuable paper on “English,” furnished 
much food for contemplation. 

Only a small per cent of the scholars 
who go out from our high schools year 
after year are able to read, write or 
speak their mother tongue with any de- 
gree of aceuracy or fluency. They have 
no appreciation of the wealth and 
splendor of the literature within their 
grasp. The trouble lies below the high 
school. English should be the key note 
of every course of study from kinder- 
garten to college. Pupils are left too 
much to themselves in selecting their 
own literature. It is not necessary that 
we give more time to the study of 
English than we do now, but we do 
need to make better use of the time thus 
spent. We do not require enough pure 
memory work. Fifteen minutes a day 
can be profitably spent in memorizing 
the best gems of literature, both prose 
and poetry. Better results can be ob- 
tained in English, by teaching less tech- 
nical grammar and more language, liter- 
ature, and history, by requiring more 
memory work from the pupils and by 
the teachers living more with the best 
poets and statesmen of this and other 
lands. Form school libraries; make use 
of the best supplementary reading 
books; use the scrap book in all compo- 
sition work and study of literature and 
history. Employ the very best teachers 
possible. 

Supt. F. S. Brick, Belfast, presented 
a thoughtful paper on “Higher Mathe- 
matics.—How Much?” 

Primarily, the object of elementary 
mathematics in the common schools is 
threefold. . 

Ist, the yielding of useful knowledge, 
second, the discipline of the mind; 
third, the stepping stone or a tool for 
pursuance of higher work. 

The next question, and withal, the 
main question is how much? It behooves 
us to look carefully first for the aim and 
end to be attained. I have already in- 
dicated what I believe to be the pur- 
poses; first, the knowledge, value—the 
possession of concrete practical knowl- 
edge at the beginning, or as they say 
in commercial college, business from the 
start; second, mental discipline, that ex- 
pression which covers such a multitude 
of sins, and third the power for acquir- 
ing higher knowledge. 

There is still a third purpose. I be- 
lieve, in placing advanced mathematics 
in the elementary schools, and that is to 
furnish a better working knowledge and 
power for higher work. Our schools 
have undergone a great change in twenty 
years. The demands of life upon young 
men leaving the grammar school to-day, 
are greater than ever. The education 
that was offered the high school gradu- 
ate twenty years ago, is now, to a large 
extent, demanded of the grammar school 
graduate. I say that the exigencies of 
life at the present demand now what 
was not demanded in the same sphere 
twenty years ago. The improvement of 
machinery, the rapidity and ease of pro- 
duction, the quality and style of mate- 
rial, the multiplicity of invention, all de- 
mand more skill and knowledge for the 
same result from the same class of men 
now than twenty years ago. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, I believe that the gram- 
mar school course be enriched. 

Mr. H. L. Rand, Auburn, gave a fine 
paper on “Methodsin Geography.” Ele- 
mentary geography is the knowledge 
of the appearance, activities, uses, and 
distribution of geographical objects. 
This includes the three phases of work 
common to all studies. (1) The acquisi- 
iton of ideas from the object itself. (2) 
The expression of these ideas objective- 
ly, by drawing, and by symbols. (3) 
The readiness of models, pictures and 





symbols, to recall and acquire ideas. 


Education in its widest meaning in- 

cludes all the influences which act upon 
the child’ to determizme his character. 

All his surroundings and all his relations 
to his fellow men, “the climate, the 
natural scenery, the air he breathes, the 
food he eats, the moral tone of the fam- 
ily life, that of the community,” all 
have a share in making him either a 
healthy, intelligent, moral and religious 
man, or an embodiment of weakness, 
stupidity, wickedness and misery. 

Hence we see the necessity of using 
our most strenuous endeavors in present- 
ing the subject geography, which occu- 
pies so important a place in the educa- 
tion of a person, in such a way as will 
enable every child entrusted to our tui- 
tion to see and appreciate the relations 
he holds to his environment, to his fel- 
low men, and to his Creator. 

Miss Adelaide Soule, Waterville, pre- 
sented a very interesting paper on “Ex- 
aminations.’”’ The real preparation is 
from day to day through the term, and 
not the day or night before. The 
“cram’’ is, however, at worst a review. 

Yet every one knows how valuable is a 
careful and intelligent review. 

A little wholesome rivalry is good, but 
I hope we do not have to put our 
strength into what will “count” in ex- 

amination. 

The perfect ideal in none of our 
schools has been actualized as yet, and 

I think a judicious preparation for both 

an oral and written examination—one 

supplementing the other—will give un-| 
questionably desirable results. To omit 

this from our course of study would leave 

out an important means of both disci- 

pline and acquisition. 

Miss Helen Doherty of the W. R. Smith 

school, Augusta, gave a thoroughly in- 

teresting exercise in arithmetic with 14 

little boys. This exercise was according 

to Spear’s new arithmetic, which was 

introduced into the Augusta schools in 

1896, teaching solids and relative magni- 

tudes. It is more of an object lesson 

than the older methods in mathematics 
heretofore used, the pupils being taught 
to count and reckon numbers and their 
fractional parts by the use of wooden 
blocks. The system is a decided im- 
provement on the old ones, and by it the 
pupil learns more quickly and accurately 
than he possibly could by the more mys- 
tical figures 1, 2, 3, etc. Of course the 
little ones understand numerals, as they 
demonstrated the fact upon the black- 
board after reckoning with the blocks. 

Mrs. J. E. Nichols, Bristol, spoke upon 
“Primary Schools in Rural Districts,” 
giving a paper much enjoyed by all who 
heard it. After giving her experience, 
showing the inability of teachers to com- 
prehend the problem of teaching such 
grades she declared that ‘‘not until more 
attention is paid to the lower grades of 
rural schools can we ever hope for larger 
results. With the present methods in 
the primary grades the children become 
dulled and indifferent before they reach 
the grammar studies.”’ 

Prof. W. J. Corthell, always entertains 
and instructs, and his address on “‘His- 
tory” was enjoyed by the large audience. 
Mr. Corthell said in effect, regarding the 
study of history, that “the primary 
school was the place in which to begin it 
—not the solid matter to be found in 
more advanced grades, but the rudiments. 
That to teach the child, stories should be 
told or read of great men or great events 
of history, that he might allow his im- 
agination to exercise itself. That im- 
agination is the life of the child, and is 
shown, first by his plays, and second by 
his fondness for stories. That the im- 
agination should be cultivated by hear- 
ing or reading imaginative literature. 
That the purposes of historic teaching fur 
the child are: First, to train the imagina- 
tion; second, to give the alphabet of his- 
tory by which the scholar may later read 
the philosophy of history. That the 
child should be given noble ideals, first, 
by telling historic stories of persons, 
events and achievements; second, by 
reading such historic stories; third, by 
leading the child to form the picture for 
himself till the past and distant shall be 
to him the nowand here. That the 
range should include all history—ancient, 
medizval and modern.” 

Dr. C. C. Rounds of New York took 
for his subject, ‘The Rural School of 
the Future.” 

“First, it needed a full school year, of 
nine or ten months, in order that the 
pupil may receive the amount of instruc- 
tion given in village or city, also to ren- 
der it possible that rural schools may be 
taught by teachers who may be able to 
make teaching their business. 

The rural school should have a teacher 
qualified as to character, scholarship, 
proficiency, study and skill, and have a 
course of study in essentials as good as 
the village or city schools. With the 
full schoo! year and the qualified teacher, 
such course is possible. Rural schools 
should have a superintendent competent 
and adequate. 

Miss Mary A. Snow, superintendent of 
schools in Bangor, spoke on ‘“‘What the 
City Should Do for the Town.” 

“The city can do for the town what a 
brother can do for a sister or what a 
sister can do for a brother. The line 
should never have been drawn between 
the schools of city and country. What 
can the city do for the town? Every city 
superintendent should make himself felt 
in the towns contiguous to his city, as 
the merchant invites the traders to make 
his store their headquarters. From this 
intercourse should come a network of 
professional sympathy extending over 
the whole State. Instead of this, there 
are cities where the aim is to make the 
schools so good that it can be said, ‘We 
are not as those others are.’”’ Miss Snow 
declared this to be a spirit of Pharisee- 
ism. Continuing, ehe said “that the 
country teachers would welcome aid 
from the city. Why doesn’t the country 
teacher know that the doors of the city 
schools are open to her and that she will 
be welcome to eome and go at will? The 
sample books which are sent to superin- 
tendents and which are oftentimes sold 
to second-hand book stores, might be put 
to better use by being sent to rural dis- 
tricts where books are sorely needed.” 

Gov. Powers was assigned the subject, 
“‘What the Town can do for the City.” 
He spoke of what the country had done 
for the city and admitted that he might 
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attended was in a little log school house, 
and the first school he taught wasina 
similar building. He was not ready to 
admit that the condition of the country 
schools is as bad as some have repre- 
sented. 
till the soil, in the qualities of mind and 
heart cultivated in the country, He 
wanted them to have every possible ad 
vantage. 


been estimated, 

‘Lines of Advance in Education”? was 
the subject of an eloquent address by Dr. 
C. C. Rounds, Thursday evening. 

The results of attempts to advance 
education have not in all cases been satis- 
factory. The methods of instruction in 
elementary science need to be improved 
so that pupils in the common school 
may acquire more scientific lines of 
thought. The teaching of art in the 
common schools which has been serivus 
ly attempted for only about a quarter of 
a century, needs a stronger infusion of 
the artistic spirit. The excellent meth- 
od of teaching literature, which is found 
in some places, should be more generally 
improved, so that our pupils may learn 
to appreciate and love those forms of 
literature which are characterized by 
purity and elevation of thought, and 
perfection of form. Fortunately some 
controversies which were disturbing in- 
fluences not many years ago, are now 
settled. The justice of laws for compul- 
sory attendance are recognized. The 
controversy as to the respective utility, 
and power of classics and sciences, is no 
longer heard. There is no question as 
to the value of technical training. 

There are no better schools; there are 
no better teachers in the world than can 
be found in the United States, but there 
are too few. It is encouraging to Ameri- 
can teachers, that in recent improve- 
ments in higher education in France, 
some regard was paid to the recent im- 
provements in America, and that high 


German authority: has declared, that 
Germany could learn much from 
America. 


The important questions in education 
among us now, are questions of states- 
manship, that the privilege of the few 
may become a possibility for all. 

We must supplement by adding what 
is lacking, along something of sociality, 
the science of society, now making its 
way in the colleges, must be brought 
within reach of the common people. 

There must be a more thorough culti- 
vation of the appreciation of beauty, as 
a foundation of all artistic culture and 
we must seek a grounding for true art, 
and a higher appreciation of the beauties 
of nature, that we may learn to feel 
beauty as the splendor of truth. 

The schoolhouse in its architecture 
and its decoration, and its surroundings 
should be made more beautiful than it 
generally is, and there must be a much 
more thorough, regular, and systematic 
instruction in morals in all our schools, 
that education may become in a much 
larger sense, a preparation for a more 
complete living. More and more in the 
time to come, education must aim to 
realize, and maintain the ideal of the 
Christian commonwealtb. 

The reception given Wednesday even- 
ing by the teachers of Augusta to the 
visitors, was a complete success in every 
particular, thanks to the organizing 
ability of our teachers. Prof. Cook and 
Prof. G. A. Robertson, for twenty-five 
years principal of the grammar school, 
introduced the guests, the reception 
committee being His Excellency Gov. 
and Mrs. Powers, State Sup’t Hon. W. 
W. Stetson and wife, Miss Reynolds and 





Miss Doherty. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PRECONTRACT OF MATRIMONY. 

That night was the most eventful of Mr. 
Reginald’s life. For some weeks before- 
hand indeed he had lived in a perfect fer- 
ment of feverish excitement, intending in 
his own expressive dialect to ‘‘pull off a 
double coup’’ on the day when Canterbury 
Bell provided him at one stroke with a 
colossal fortune. To say the truth, he held 
in his pocket against this foregone contin- 
gency a most important document, which 


atrically to the obdurate Florrie at such a 
dramatic moment of triumph that even 
Florrie herself would have nothing left for 
it but to throw overboard incontinently | 
the cavalry officer and fly forthwith to 
love in a cottage with her faithful admir- | 
er. Mr. Reginald had planned this all out | 
beforehand in the minutest detail, and he | 
had so litte doubt of Canterbury Bell’s | 
ability to land him at once in fame and | 
fortune that he pulled forth the document | 
many times during the course of the day | 
and read it through to himself once more | 
with the intensest satisfaction. 

Still it’s hard to wait for hours, slaving 
and toiling in an officein the city, when 
you know full well—on the unimpeacha- | 
ble authority of a private tip—that wealth | 
and immunity are waiting for you all the 
while—to a moral certainty— at a book- 
maker’s at Newmarket. But necessity 
knows no law, and Mr. Reginald neverthe- 
less so endured till 5 in the evening. By that 
hour he had reached the well known office 
in the Strand where he was wont to await 
the first telegrams of results from the race 
courses of his country. As he approached 
those fateful doors, big with hope and ap- 
prehension,a strange trembling seized him. 
People were surging and shouting round 
the window of the office in wild excite- 
ment. All the evil passions of squalid 
London were let loose there. But Mr. Reg- 
inald’s experienced eye told him at once 
the deadly news that the favorite must 
have won, for the crowd was a joyous one. 

Now, the crowd in front of a sporting 
paper’s office on the evening of a race day 
is only jubilant when the favorite has 
won; otherwise, of course, it stands morose 
and silent before the tidings of its failure. 
But Canterbury Bell was what Mr. Regi- 
nald himself would have described in the 
classic tongue of the turf—the muddy turf 
of Fleet street—as ‘‘a rank outsider,’’ for 
it is only by backing a rank outsider at 
heavy odds ‘‘on unexceptionable informa- 
tion’’ that you can hope to haul in an 
enormous fortune at a stroke without risk- 
ing a corresponding or equal capital to 
start with. So the pwans of delight from the 
crowd that danced and yelled outside the 
office of the sporting paper made Reggie’s 
heart sink ominously. Could his tipster 
have played him false? It looked very 
much like it. 

Worse and worse, as he drew nearer he 
could catch the very words of that jubi- 
lant cry: ‘‘The Plunger! The Plunger!’’ A 
hundred voices echoed it wildly to and fro 
in their excitement. The whole air was 
fairly rent with it:‘‘The Plunger! The 
Plunger!”’ 

Now, the Plunger was the name of that 
wretched horse, the favorite. 

Reggie came up with bated breath. His 
heart stood still within him. 

**What’s won?’’ he asked a costermon- 
ger who was shouting with the rest. And 
the man, giving him a cool stare, made 
answer at once: ‘‘W’y, can’t you see it up 
there, you image? The Plunger! The 
Plunger!’ 

Reggie raised his eyes at once to the 
big limelit transparency on the front of 
the signboard and read there his doom. It 
was the Plunger! 

**And Canterbury Bell?’’ he gasped out, 
half clutching the man for support. 

*“*Canterbury Bell!’’ the costermonger 
responded, with an instinctive gesture of 
profound contempt. ‘‘You ’aven’t gone 
and risked your money on Canterbury 
Bell, ’ave yer? W’y, Canterbury Bell was 
never in it at all. I could ’a’ told you that 
much if you’d ’a’ axed me aforehand. 
Canterbury Bell’s a bloomin fraud. She 
wan’t meant to stay. She wan’t never so 
much as in it.’’ 

Reggie’s brain reeled round. With a 
sickening sense of disillusion and disap- 
pointment he clutched the document in 
his pocket. Then all was up. He could 
mever marry Florrie. The bubble had 
burst. He had chucked away his bottom 
shilling on a blooming fraud, as the cos- 
termonger called it. Life was now one 
vast blank. He didn’t know where to turn 
for consolation and comfort. 

His first idea, in fact, was to slink off 
unperceived and never keep the engage- 
ment with Florrie at all. What use was 
he now to Florrie or to anybody? He was 
simply stone broke. Not a girl in the 
world would care for him. His second 
idea was to fling himself forthwith over 
Waterloo bridge, but from that heroic 
eowardice he was deterred by the consid- 
eration that the water was cold and if he 
did he would probably drown before any 
one could rescue him, for he was a feeble 
swimmer. His third and final idea was 
to go and tell Florrie every word of what 
had happened and to throw himself, so to 
speak, on her generosity and her mercy. 
Third ideas are best, So he went, after 
all, to Rutland Gate, much dispirited. A 
manservant in a mood as dejected as 
his own opened the front door to him. 
Was Miss Clarke at home? Yes, the serv- 
ant replied, still more dejectedly than ever. 
If he liked, he could see her. Reggie step- 
ped in, all wonder. He had rather fan- 
cied that manservant, too, must have lost 
his all through the astounding and incom- 
prehensible victory of the Plunger. 

In the drawing room Florrie met him, 
very red as to the eyes. Her mien was 
strange. She kissed him with frank ten- 
derness. Reggie stared wider than ever. 
It began to strike him that all London 
must have backed Canterbury Bell for a 
place and gone bankrupt accordingly. Ar 
gentines were nothing toit. He had vi- 
sions of acrash on ’change tomorrow. But 
Florrie held his hand in hers with genuine 
gentleness. 

‘*Well, you’ve heard what’s happened,” 
she said, ‘‘you dear, and still you come to 
see me?’’ 

‘*What, the Plunger?’ Reggie ejaculat- 
ed, unable to realize any gave his own mis- 
fortune. 

“The Plunger!’’ Florrie repeated in a 
vague sort of reverie. “I’m sure I don’t 
know what you mean. It’s this about 
poor papa. Of course you’ve heard it.” 

“Not a word,’’ Reggie answered, with 
& pervading sense that misfortunes, like 
twins, never ccme singly. ‘‘Has anything 
dreadful happened ?’’ 

“Anything dreadful!’’ Florrie echoed, 
bursting at once into tears. ‘‘Oh, Réggie, 
you don’t know! Everything dreadful, 
everything!’ And she buried her fluffy 
head most unaffectedly on his shoulder. 

Reggie was really too chivalrous a man 
at such a moment when beauty was in 
distress to remember his own troubles. He 
kissed away Florrie’s tears, as a man feels 
bound to do when beauty flings itself on 
him weeping, and as soon as she was re- 
stored to the articulate condition he asked, 
somewhat tremulous, for further varticu- 
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iars. Mor **everytning,’* though extensive 

, enough to cover all the truth, yet seems to 
fail somewhat on the score of exp’icitness, 
‘*Look at the paper,’’ Florrie cried, with 
another burst of sobs. ‘‘Oh, Reggie, it’s 
| too dreadful! I just couldn’t tell you it!”’ 
She handed him an evening journal as 
she spoke. Reggie glanced at the place 
| to which her plump little forefinger vague- 
| ly referred him. The words swam before 
| his eyes. This was truly astonishing: ‘‘ Ar- 
rest of the Well Known Money Lender, Mr. 
| ‘Spider’ Clarke, For Fraud and Embezzle- 
| ment. Alleged Gigantic System of Whole- 
sale Forgery. Liabilities, Eighty Thou- 








he designed to pull forth and exhibit the- sand. Probable Assets, Nil. The Spider’s 


Web and the Flies That Filled It!’’ 

Reggie read it all through with a cold 
thrill of horror. Tothink that Florrie’s 
papa should have turned out a fraud, only 
second to Canterbury Bell, in whom he 
trusted! It was terrible, terrible! As soon 
as he had read it he turned with swim- 
ming eyes of affection to Florrie. His own 
misfortunes had put him already intoa 
melting mood. He bent down to her ten- 
derly. He kissed her forehead twice. 
**My darling,’’ he said genti), with real 
sympathy and softness, ‘‘I’m so sorry for 
you, so sorry! But, oh, Florrie, I’m so 
glad you thought of sending for me!’’ 

Florrie drew out a letter in answer from 
her pocket. 

‘*And just to think,’’ she cried, with 
flashing eyes, handing it across to him 
with indignation, ‘‘that dreadful other 
man—before the thing had happened one 
single hour—the hateful wretch, he wrote 
me that letter! Did ever you read anything 
so mean and cruel? I know what to think 
of him now, and, thank goodness, I’ve done 
with him!’ 

Reggie read the letter through with vir- 
tuous horror. As poor Florrie observed, it 
was a sufficiently heartless one. It set 
forth in the stiffest and most conventional 
style that after the events which had hap- 
pened today before the eyes of all London 
Miss Clarke would of course recognize how 
impossible it was for an officer and a gen- 
tleman and a man of honorto maintain his 
relations any longer with her family, and 
it therefore begged her to consider the 
writer in future as nothing more than hers 
traly, Ponsonby Stretfeild Bourchier. 

Reggie handed it back with a thrill of 
genuine disgust. 

‘The man’s a cad,’ he said shortly, and, 
to do him justice, he felt it. Meanness or 
heartlessness of that calculated sort was 
wholly alien to Reginald Hesslegrave’s 
impulsive nature. 

“Thank you, Reggie,’’ Florrie said, 
drawing nearer and nearer tohim. ‘But 
you know, dear, I don’t mind. I never 
cared one pin furhim. After the first few 
weeks, when I thought of him beside you, 
I positively hated him. That’s the one 
good thing that has come out of all this 
trouble. He won’t bother me any more. 
I’ve got fairly rid of him.’’ 

Reggie pressed her to his side. 

“Florrie, dear,’’ he whispered chival- 
rously, ‘‘when you talk like that, do you 
know, you almost make me feel glad all 
this trouble has come—if it has had the 
effect of making us draw closer to one an- 
other.”’ 

And that it had that effect at that pres- 
ent moment was a fact just then visibly 
and physically demonstrable. 

Florrie laid the frizzy curls for a minute 
ortwoon his shoulder. In spite of her 
misfortunes she was momentarily quite 
happy. 

“T always loved you, Reggie,’’ she cried, 
“and I can’t be sorry for anything that 
makes you love me.’’ And she nestled to 
his bosom with the most confiding self 
surrender. 

This confidence on Florrie’s part begot 
in return equa! confidence on Reggie’s. 
Before many minutes he had begun to tell 
that innocent round faced girl how nar- 
rowly he had just missed: a princely for- 
tune and how opulent he would have been 
if only Canterbury Bell had behaved as 
miyht have been expected of so finea filly. 

‘“‘And it was all for you, Florrie,’’ he 
said ruefully, fingering the document all 
the while in the recesses of his pocket. ‘‘It 
was all for you, dear one! I thought I 
should be able to come round to you to- 
night in, oh, such triumph and tell you of 
my good luck and ask you to throw that 
vile Bourchier creature overboard for my 
sake and marry me offhand, because I so 
loved you. And now it’s all gonetosmasn 
through that beastly wretch, the Plun- 

> 

**Did you really think all that?’’ Florrie 
cried, looking up at him through ber tears 
and smiling confidingly. 

“Do you doubt it?’’ Reggie asked, half 
drawing the document from the bottom of 
his pocket. 

‘““N-no, darling, I don’t exactly doubt 
it,’’ Florrie answered, gazing still harder. 
“But I wonder—ié you say it just now s) 
as to please me.”’ 

Reggie’s time had come. Fortune favors 
the brave. He held forth the document 
itself in @ciumph at the dramatic moment. 
After all, it had come in useful. 

“*Read that!’’ he cried aloud in a victo 
rious voice, like a man who produces irre 
futable evidence. 

Florrie gazed at the very official looking 
paper in intense surprise. She hardly 
knew what to make of it. It was an in 
strument signed * by the right reverend 
father in God, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and it set forth in fitting terms his 
archiepiscopal blessing upon a proposed 
union between Reginald Francis Hessle- 
grave, bachelor, of the parish of St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington, and Florence Ame- 
lia Barton Clarke, spinster, of the parish of 
Westminster. 

Florrie gazed at it, all puzzled. 

‘““Why, what does this mean, dearest?’’ 
she faltered out, with emotion. “I don’t 
at all understand it.’’ 

That was a proud moment for Reggie— 
about the proudest of his life. 

**Well, it’s called a special license, dear,’’ 
he answered, bending over her. ‘You 
see, F'lorrie, I took it for granted Canter- 
bury Bell was safe to win—as safe as 
houses—so I made up my mind to try a 
coup beforehand. I went to the surrogate 
and swore a declaration’’—— 

“*A what?’ Florrie exclaimed, overcome 
by so much devotion. 

“Declaration,’’ said e. ‘Don’t 
you know, a sort of statement that we 
both of us wished to get married at once 
and wanted a license, and here the license 
is, and I thought when Canterbury Bell 
had won, and I was as rich as Croesus, if 
I brought it to you, just so, you’d say like 
a bird: ‘Never mind my people, never mind 
Captain Bourchier. I’ve always loved you, 
Reggie, and now I’m going to marry you.’ 
But that beastly foul the Plunger plunged 
in and spoiled all. If it hadn’t been for 
him, you might perhaps have been Mrs. 
Reginald Hesslegrave tomorrow morning. 
Mrs. Reginald Hesslegrave is a fust rate 
name, darling.’’ 

* Florrie looked up at him confidingly. 
She recognized the adapted quotation from 
a@ well known poet. 

“And it’s no good now,” she said 
oy ~*~ ae “since the Plunger put a stop 

A gleam of hope dawned in Reggie’s 
eyes. He was in a lover’s mood, all ro 


mance and poetry. 
‘*Well, the license is all right,’’ he said, 


taking Florrie’s hand in his and smooth- 
ing it tenderly. ‘*The license is all right, 
if it comes to that. There’s no reason, as 
far as the formalities go, why I shouldn’t 
marry you, if you will, tomorrow morn- 
ing. 

“Then what stands in the way?’’ Flor- 
rie inquired innocently. 

‘*You,’’ Reggie answered at once, with 
a sudden burst of gallantry: ‘‘ You your- 
self entirely. Nothing else prevents it.’’ 

Fiorrie flung herself into his arms. 

**Reggie, Reggie,’’ she sobbed out, *‘I 
love you with all my heart. I love you! I 
love you! You’re the only man on earth I 
ever really loved. With you and for your 
sake I could endure anything, anything.”’ 

Reggie gazed at her entranced. She was 
really very pretty. Such eyes! Such hair‘ 
He felt himself at that moment a very 
noble creature. How splendid of him thus 
to come, like a modern Perseus, to the res- 
cue of beauty—-of beauty in distress at its 
hourof trial! How grand of him to act in 
the exact opposite way from that detest- 
able Bourchier creature, who had failed 
ata pinch, and to marry Florrie offhand 
at the very time when her father had pass- 
ed under a serious cloud, and when thers 
was some sort of merit in marrying her at 
once without a penny of expectations! 
Conduct like that had a specious magna- 
nimity about it which captivated Reginald 
Hesslegrave’s romantic heart. The only 
point in the case he quite forgot to consid- 
er was the probability that Kathleen, un- 
consulted on the project, might be called 
upon to support both bride and bride- 
groom. 

He clasped the poor panting little Decoy 
Duck to his bosom. 

‘*Plorrie, dearest,’’ he murmured, “I 
have nothing. You have nothing. We 
have both of us nothing. We know now 
it’s only for pure, pure love we can think 
of one another. I love you. Will you take 
me? Can you face it all out with me?”’ 

Florrie hid her face yet once more in 
Reggie’s best white waistcoat. He didn’t 
even stop to reflect how she tumbled it. 

‘*Darling, darling,’’ she cried, ‘‘how un- 
selfish, how noble of you!”’ 

Reggie drew himself up with an ineffa- 
ble sense of having acted in difficult cir- 
tumstances like a perfect gentleman. He 
was proud of his chivalry. 

“Then tomorrow,’’ he said briefly, ‘‘we 
will be married with this license as the 
archbishop directs at St. Mary Abbott’s, 
Kensington.”’ 

Florrie clung to him with all her arms. 
She seemed to have a dozen of them. 

‘““Oh, you dear!’’ she cried, overjoyed. 
“And at such a moment! How grand of 
you! How sweet! Oh, Reggie, now I know 
you are indeed a true gentleman!’’ 

Reggie thought so himself and stood six 
inches taller in his own estimation, though 
even before heaven had granted him a 
fairly good conceit of himself. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RE-ENTER MORTIMER. 

It’s an easy enough matter getting mar- 
ried in London when you’re carrying a spe- 
cial license for the purpose in your pocket. 
It smooths over the ingenious obstructions 
placed by English law in the way of matri- 
mony, and Reggie, having once decided tc 
perform, as he thought, this magnanimous 
action, saw no resson why he should not 
perform it at once, now the crisis had 
tome, with the utmost expedit 1. Sobe 
dispatched an imaginative telegram to the 
Sffice in the city next morning announcing 
(with a lovely disregard of historical truth) 
that he was prevented by serious indisposi- 
tion from attending to his work in Capel 
court that day, after which little excursion 
into the realms of fiction he met Florrie by 
appointment at the church door, where, 2c- 
companied only by Charlie Owen, who un- 
dertook the arduous duty of giving «way 
the bride, he was duly married at St. Mary 
Abbott’s Kensington to blushing little 
Florrie in her plain white flannel. (It came 
in quite handy, Florrie said, to be mar- 
ried in.) 

Reggie was aware that he was performing 
a noble and generous act, and he looked 
fully conscious of it. As for Florrie, she 
thought nobody had ever been so heroic 
and so chivalrous as Reggie, and she felt 
prouder that morning in her simple white 
frock, with her stockbroker’s clerk, than if 
she had married the commander in chief 
himself, let alone a mere captain in a dis- 
tinguished cavalry regiment. 

As soon as theceremony was over and 
Charlie Owen had evaporated, Regie be- 
gan to reflect serigusly upon the lions in 
the path—the question of ways and means 
—the difficulties of supporting a wife and 
family. Stern critics might suggest that 
it was perhaps afew minutes late for tak- 
ing that branch of the subject into consid- 
eration, but being now a married man 
Reggie determined to face the duties of the 
situation as became his heightened dignity. 
He made up his mind at once to look out 
for some better paid post and do his best to 
earn an adequate livelihood for Florrie. 
Meanwhile, however, and just as a tempo- 
rary expedient, he decided to ask a little 
passing assistance from his sister Kitty. 

It was always so. Master Reggie danced; 
*twas poor Kitty’s place to pay the piper. 
Not that very day, of course. Hang it 
all, you know, a man may be allowed 
three days of honeymoon with the wife of 
his youth before busying himself with the 
sordid mundane affairs of pounds, shillings 
ana pence, mayn’t he? So Reggie reso- 
lutely determined to live in future a most 
quiet and saving life and endeavored to 
distract poor Florrie’s mind in the interim 
from this horrid crash in her papa’s affairs 
by spending the few remaining pounds he 
had still in his pocket from last quarter’s 
salary in taking her round to all the best 
burlesques then going on at the theaters. 
It didn’t so much matter spending these 
few stray sovereigns like that, don’t you 
see, because he meant to put his case 
plainly before Kitty next week and get 
her to make him a last final loan on the 
strength of his new good resolutions as se- 
curity, after which, he said to himself 
with the utmost firmness, he meant to re- 
form altogether and strike out a new line 
of economic action. 

Reggie was magnificent at good resolu- 
tions. The bother of it was they all went 
to swell that nether pavement. 

Now it so happened that during those days 
Rufus Mortimer, too, who had been over in 
America for a year and a day, in part to dis- 
tract himself from the effects of his disap- 
pointment, and in part to look after the an- 
cestral engineering works, had returned to 
London and had written to ask Kathleen’s 
leave to visit her once more at her lodgings 
in Kensington—a smaller set which she had 
occupied since her mother’s death and her 
consequent reduction of available income. 
Kathleen always liked Rufus Mortimer. 
She knew he was genuine. She recognized 
his goodness of heart and his true American 
chivalry—for where women are concerned 
there is no person on earth more delicately 
chivalrous than your American gentleman. 

So, with sundry misgivings, she allowed 
Rufus Mortimer to call on her again, 
though she hoped he would not reopen the 
foregone conclusion she had settled that 
day on the Lido at Venice. And Rufus 
Mortimer for his part arrived at her rooms 
with a firm determination in his mind not 
to ask Kathleen anything that might pos- 
sibly be embarrassing to her feelings or sen- 
timents. This first visit, at least, should 
be a purely friendly one. Jt should be taken 
upin discovering by the most casual indi- 
cations of straws on thewind how Katb- 
leen now felt toward her rejected lover. 
But have you ever noticed that if you set 
out anywhere fully defermined in your own 
mind to conduct aconversation upon cer- 
tain lines you invariably find 
yourself at the end of 10 minutes diverging 
entirely from the route you planned out for 
yourself and saying the very things you 
had most earnestly decided wild horses of 
the Ukraine should never tear from you? 
It was so with Rufus Mortimer. Before he 
had been 10 minutes engaged in talk with 
Kathleen he found conversation had worked 
round by slow degrees of itself to Venice, 
and when once it got to Venice what more 





Venetian acquaintances? While among old 
Venetian acquaintances how possibly omit, 
without looking quite pointed, the name of 
the one who had been most in both their 
minds during that whole last winter on the 
Fondamenta delle Zattere? Rufus Morti- 
mer felt there was no avoiding the subject. 
Like the moth with the candle, he circled 
round and round and at last dashed right 
into it. 

“And Willoughby?” ‘he asked after a 
pause, with a furtive side look. ““Have you 
never heard anything more, Miss Hessle- 
grave, about Willoughby?” 

Kathleen’s face flushed rosy red, but she 
gave no other sign of her suppressed emo- 
tion as she answered, witha quiet resigna- 
tion of her manner: 

“No. I’ve heard nothing more of him 
since he left Venice that April.” 

Mortimer leaned forward eagerly. 
bright light gleamed in his eye. 


A 


“What! He hasn’t ever written to you?” 
he cried. “Do you mean to say he hasn’t 
written?”’ 


Kathleen gazed at him pleadingly. 

“No, Mr. Mortimer.”’ she answered in a 
very sad voice. “He—he went away from 
Venice under circumstances which I can’t 
quite explain in full to you, and from that 
day to this,” her lips quivering visibly, 

“T’ve never heard anything more of him.” 

Mortimer clutched his two hands in each 
sther nervously. 

“Oh, how wrong of him!” he cried, with 
a timid glance at Kathleen. “How un- 
kind! How cruel! Why, Miss Hesslegrave, 
I should never have expected such conduct 
from Willoughby.”’ 

“NorI,” Kathleen admitted frankly, with 
a little burst of unreserve. It was such a 
relief to be able to talk about him to any- 
body who could understand, were it even 
but a little, her position. 

“But, then, oh, Mr. Mortimer, you don’t 
know all. If you knew how unhappily and 
how strangely he was misled, you wouldn’t 
be harsh in your judgment of him.” 

*‘By—your mother?”’ Mortimer inquired, 
with a flash of intuition—one of those elec- 
tric flashes which often occur to men of the 
nervous temperament when talking with 
women. 

Kathleen bowed her head. 

*“Yes,by my mother,” she answered softly. 

There was a long, deep pause. Then 
Mortimer spoke once more. 

“That was 18 months ago now,” he said 
in a gentle underione. 

Kathleen assented. 

“Yes, 18 months ago.”’ 

“And you’ve heard nothing more of him 
in any way since, directly or indirectly?” 

“No, nothing,” Kathleen answered—then 
she paused for a second, doubtful whether 
or not to utter the thought that wasin her— 
“though I’ve tried every way I knew how,” 
she went on at last with an effort. 

Mortimer turned to her gently. He was 
more like a woman than a man in his sym- 
pathy. 

““You’ve been pressing this trouble down 
unconfessed in your own heart, Miss Hes- 
slegrave,’’ he said, with strange candor, yet 
strange geutleness of manner, for he came 
from one of those old Pennsylvania Quaker 
families in which a certain feminine ten- 
derness of natrre may almost be reckoned 
as a hereditary possession. ‘You've been 
pressing it down too long—till the repres- 
sion hasdone you harm. It has told on 
your health. Why not confide in me frank- 
ly? You know me well enough to know 
that if there is any way in which it’s pos- 
sible for me to help you I shall be more 
than repaid by the consciousness of having 
served you.” , 

“You’re ton good, Mr. Mortimer,” Kath- 
leen answered, the tears rising fast to her 
blinded eyes. “I haven’t deserved thisfrom 
you. But you don’t understand. You never 
could understand. For—well, for his sake, 
Icould never explain this matter to any- 
body. You see, it would bea real breach of 
confidence. There are points I can’t ex- 
plain, because—they’re his secret.” 

“And yet he has left you,” Rufus Mor- 
timer exclaimed, ‘while I—oh, Miss Hes- 
slegravel’’ He looked at her and held his 
peace. He was more in love with her than 
ever. 

Kathleen rose and faced him. 

“Dear Mr. Mortimer,’’ she said, with a 
faint tremor in her voice, ‘‘we are no lon- 
ger boy and girl. Why shouldn’t I speak 
freely to you? You are very, very kind— 
more kind than I deserve—but you mustn’t 
talk like thattome. I love him still. I 
mustn’t allow any other man to say such 
things to me about him. [like you, ob, 
ever so much for all your kindness and 
sympathy, but I can’t listen to you when 
you talk like that of his conduct. Please, 
please don’t do it!” 

Mortimer leaned back again in his chai 
and looked hard-at her. 

“If you wish it,” he answered, “I’M speak, 
or I'll be silent. Your willis law to me. 
I will do as you wish me. But I didn’t 
come here to plead for myself today. All 
that shall be buried. Only let me know 
whether it would help you tosee him again. 
If it would, I'll hunt him out, though I 
have to tramp on foot over Europe todo it.” 

“Yes, I want to see him again,” Kath- 
leen answered, “‘just once, if no more, to ex: 
plain tohim. He went away under a mis 
apprehension—a terrible misapprehension 
—that she had impressed upon him. So un 
just! So untrue! And it’s breaking my 
heart. I can’t stand it, Mr. Mortimer.” 

“T shall find him out,” Mortimer cried, 
rising. “If he’s tobe found,I shall find 
him. In Europe, Asia, Africa or America 
I shall find him. Wherever he is, I’|! track 
him, Miss Hesslegrave. I’ll catch him by 
the neck and bring him to you.”’ 

“You can’t,”” Kathleen answered. “He 
has gone, like asbooting star. He has left 
notrace behind. But I’m none the less 
grateful to you. You have always behaved 
to me as nobody else could have done.’’ She 
paused again forasecond. “If it were not 
for him,”’ she began. Then she broke off, 
faltering. 

“Thank you,” the American replied ina 
very low voice, supplying the missin 
words for himself without difficulty. “ 
appreciate your kindness. I will do my 
best to find him. But if he never turns up 
again—if he has disappeared forever—oh, 
Miss Hesslegrave, is there no chance, no 
hope, for any other man?” . 

Kathleen gazed at him fixedly. 

“No, no hope,’’ she answered, with a visi- 
ble effort. ‘‘Mr. Mortimer, I like you; I re- 
spect youeverso much. But [love Arnold 
Willoughby. I could never give my heart 
to any man but him. And unless I gave 
my heart’’—— 

“You are right,” Mortimer broke in. 
“There we two are atone. I care for noth 
ingelse. It is your heart I would ask for.” 

Trembling, he rose to go, but he held her 
hand long. 

“And remember,” he said, with a lump 
in his throat, “if at any time you see rea- 
son to change your mind, I, too, have loved 
one woman too well in my time ever to 
love any other. I am yours, and yoursonly. 
One motion of your hand and be sure! 
shall understand it. He may die out of 
your life. You can’t die out of mine. I 
shall always hope on, though no good come 
of hoping.” 

He grasped her hand hard. Kathleen al- 
lowed him to grasp it. He stooped down 
and imprinted one kiss on the soft palm. 
She did not resent the action. She felt too 
well in what spirit he did it to feel called 
upon to prevent him. She had pity for his 
despair. Then he hurried down the stairs. 
His heart was too full for him to remain 
any longer. He could hardly hold back his 
tears, so deeply was he agitated. 

On the doorstep he knocked up by acci- 
dent agairst Reggie. The head of the house 
stopped the stranger quite eagerly: 

“Hullo,” he exclaimed in some surprise, 
“are you back again in England?” 

“Yes, so it seems,” the American replied, 
trying to calm himself outwardly. “I got 
back on Tuesday.” 
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IN THE OLD HOUSE 


In a country town, an hour’s ride from 
Boston, an old lady lived alone for many 
years. Father and mother, brother and 
sister died. No one ever came to take 
their places in the homestead and make 
life less lonely for the one who was left. 
Little by little, she withdiew from the 


young people of the present day hardly 
knew her by sight. The front blinds 
were always closed. 

“I have lived in this town for thirteen 
years, and gone past that house nearly 
every morning, and | never saw the shut- 
ters thrown opep,”’ was the testimony of 
aneighbor. The smoke from the kitchen 
chimney by day, and the light from the 
window by night, were the only tokens 
of a life within. 

She was not poor; her !and rented 
from year to year for a goodly sum, and 
her interest money in the bank was regu- 
larly withdrawn. A lawyer in the town 
paid the taxes on her farm, and fre- 
quently bestowed charities in ber name. 
The tradition of an early lover, who was 
drowned at sea, still lingered in the 
neighborhood, but the story was dim 
and uncertain. 

Callers were invited to take a seat by 
an open fire in the spotless kitchen. 
Dark green curtains concealed the lower 
half of the small window panes. A tall 
clock stood in the corner, and a white 
oak table under the looking glass. Half 
a dozen flag-bottomed chairs, three on a 
side, kept their places against the wall. 
A book shelf held the Bible and a weekly 
newspaper. 

Her hospitality included the care of a 
handsome Maltese cat, who siept on a 
cushion in an _ old-fashioned wooden 
rocker. How the race of cats was ex- 
tended, no one knew. Kittens were 
never seen scampering about, but a mid- 
dle-aged tabby somehow evaded the des- 
tiny of time. 

Year after year, the lilac bloomed and 
withered by the flat stone step, but the 
front door was never opened, until the 
inevitable day when other hands must 
do the service, for every human being 
lies helpless at its birth and death. 

One morning the milkman was re- 
quested to send a nurse, who lived near 
by, to the-house, and the same afternoon 
a telegram was despatched to Jacob 
Bent, a grand nephew of the old lady. 

Some railroad business of great im- 
portance to Mr. Bent was under discus- 
sion at his office when the message ar- 
rived. At first the memory of this aunt 
returned like a dream; then, the tall, 
spare figure arose so vividly that the 
faces before him grew indistinct. Plainer 
than the sound of their voices came 
those of children with whom he had 
played years before. He rose up hastily, 
and surprised them all with a remark, 
that the call of death was stronger than 
the interests of life, and he must leave 
on the next train. 

He travelled nearly all night and 
walked up from the station in the gray 
of the early morning. He knew the road 
well asa boy. Aunt Rebecca was old to 
him then. She had been old and wrin- 
kled as far back as he could remember. 
“She muat be ninety,” he thought aloud. 
‘“*‘Well, Katy and I are all that are left.”’ 
Katy was his sister’s child. 

He stopped at the garden gate. There 
came a faint perfume of lilacs from the 
clump by the broad step. He went in at 
the side door and shuddered involunta- 
rily as he stepped across the threshold. 

The wainscoting was black with age. 
A tallow candle burned low on the stand. 
It was still as death, only the ticking of 
the tall clock pierced his ear. He bur- 
ried past the parlor, for the memory of 
one coffin after another, resting upon the 
long table in the middle of the floor, con- 
nected itself with that room—funerals 
when they lifted him up “to see the 
corpse.” 

A light appeared from the farther end 
of the passage that led to the bedroom. 
The nurse came out. She had been ex- 
pecting him. ‘Your aunt’ll know you, 
when she wakes up, but she can’t last 
long. Come in.” 

The half-curtains were drawn at the 
window. On the high mantelpiece, over 
the wide black chasm of a fireplace, 
burned two tallow candles. Shadows 
from the antique furniture fell across the 
floor. He took a step towards the bed 
with its canopy of curtains. 

Oh! the old, old face that lay upon the 
pillow, not a smooth line in it, the wrin- 
kles worn and deepened by the weariness 
of years! There was a faint movement. 
He drew nearer. : 
“Jacob, is that you?” 

‘Yes, Aunt Rebecca, I’m sorry you are 
so ill.” 

He didn’t know what else to say. 
*“Jacob—I’ m going—where—they’ re al- 
ways—young.” Shedid not speak again, 
but he fancied that she liked to feel the 
pressure of his hand; then, slowly, the 
breathing stopped. 

Just before the funeral, Mr. Bent found 
awill. It was in the old Bible, on the 
shelf. He took it out and put it in his 
pocket before he handed the book to the 
minister. He read it through, in the 
carriage, on the way home from the 
grave. 

Aunt Rebecca had requested that her 
grand niece, Catharine, if unmarried at 
the time, might be allowed to go through 
the house alone, and appropriate to her- 
self whatever she desired toward a wed- 
ding outfit. Afterwards, the property 
should be divided equally between the 
two heirs. 

Mr. Bent walked rapidly through the 
rooms, opened the blinds in the upper 
story, wondered for a moment what Katy 
would find there, noticed that the floors 
were clean, and the house in good condi- 
tion, paid the women generously who 
came in to help, locked the outside doors, 
and hurried to the station. 

It was the middle of June before Katy, 
Aunt Rebecca’s grand niece, arrived. 
She had waited for the glow and warmth 
of summer. The thought of going 
through the old house alone terrified 
her, and, yet she desired to fulfill that 
last request. Katy was young and ten- 
der hearted, and though she had seen 
this relative but twice in her life, and 
that was years ago, she remembered how 
affectionately Aunt Rebecca had kissed 
her, and that the aged face was very sad. 
She unfastened all the lower blinds, 
and propped the front door wide open as 
she went in. The was soft and 
green in the front yard. Katy stood on 
the door step to watch the haymakers in 
a field close by. She was a picture of 
youth and health and happiness, with 
brown hair and soft, clear eyes. One of 
the mowers stopped to whet his scythe. 
‘“‘As pretty a girl as I ever saw is that 
one.” 

“May be,” said another; “but she 
won't find much in that old house. Mis’ 
Pindar says there’s nothing in the cup- 
boards but dishes. The old lady never 
let her go up stairs while she was 
there, nll kep’ the chambers locked.” 
“Well, I reckon she used up about all 
she had.” 

The front hall was square, with a door 
at the end opening into the kitchen. 
Katy had seen this room before. She 
passed through the pantry and sink 
room, and out into the garden. Every- 
thing was clean, but old and well-worn. 
“Without spot or blemish,” thought the 
young girl, “but I want what is fresh 
and new in my house.” 

She sank down upon the garden steps 


society of the neighborhood, until the, 





It is a painful 
sight to see an 
otherwise robust 
man limping 
along on a crutch 
or cane, a sufferer 
from rheumatism. 
Rheumatism is a 
disease that will 
never attack a 
man who keeps 
his blood pure 
and rich. There 
is just one way to 
do this. That is, 
to keep the diges- 
tion and assimila- 
tion perfect and 
the liver and 
bowels active. 

All cases of 
theumatism are 
gs el cured 

y Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical 
Discovery. It 
creates a keen, 
hearty . wr 
corrects all dis- 
orders of the digestion, and all weakness 
of the stomach. It makes the assimilation 
perfect, the liver active, the blood pure and 
rich with the life-giving elements of the 
food, the nerves strong and steady, and it 
drives all impurities and abnormal acids 
from the bl It allays inflammation and 
dispels pain. It is the great blood-maker 
and flesh-builder. It does not make cor- 
pulent people more corpulent. Unlike cod 
liver oil, it does not build flabby flesh, but 
tears down the unhealthy, half- dead tis- 
sues that constitute corpulency, carries 
them away and excretes them, replacing 
them with the firm tissues of Beattie 
Thousands have testified to its merits. 
Sold at all medicine stores. 


“T have been afflicted with rheumatism and 
kidney trouble,” writes Mr. C. B. White, of 
Grove, Geauga Co., Ohio. “I suffered untold 
pain. I was afraid I would lose my mind. At 
times was almost entirely helpless. There had 
not been a night for three years that I could rest 
in any position. I tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. I used three bottles of it 
and am well of both diseases."’ 








Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation. Constipation is the cause of 
many diseases. Cure the cause and you 
cure the disease. One “Pellet” is a 
gentle laxative, and two a mild cathar- 
tic. Druggists sell them and there's 
nothing else ‘‘just as good.”’ 








radiant life! A Maltese cat crept 
through a neighbor’s fence, and Katy 
caught her up, with an exclamation of 
delight. 

The first surprise came from the old- 
fashioned parlor.: A rapid glance around 
the room revealed antique and massive 
furniture. Four arm-chairs, a table and 
a light stand, with the top turned back, 
were of solid mahogany. A wide gilt- 
frame looking-glass hung between the 
windows. The fireplace was large, with 
huge brass andirons. Evidently fresh 
logs of wood had been laid across and 
smaller sticks added, as if to keep in 
readiness for a fire. 

Over the mantel hung the portrait of a 
young girl. The wainscoting was blue; 
the floor had once been marbled, and 
was still fresh and clean. By the side of 
the fireplace was a cupboard divided 
into two parts each with its brass knob 
and button. 

Katy threw open the upper door and 
started back with acry of surprise and 
delight. ‘The cupboard was deep and 
the shelves were packed with china, 
white with green sprigs, brown and 
gilded, marked “Spode.” A set of each 
was entire. There were rows of custard 
cups, odd pieces and sugar bowls, in 
such bewitching shapes that the new 
owner fairly danced with delight. 

Now a farther search revealed dozens 
of tiny tea spoons, a blue china punch 
bowl, an immense cut-glass tumbler, a 
decanter, and goblets, Japan trays, salt 
cellars and cake plates. 

In the cupboard below a full dinner 
service of blue ware was stowed away; 
a dozen tea plates, cups and saucers, a 
large pitcher ornamented with the face 
of George Washington and the date of 
1789, and a couple of blue platters with 
views of Boston common. There were 
Britannia plates and platters and brass 
candlesticks polished until they shone 
like gold. 

Not a speck of dust among the dishes. 
Evidently Aunt Rebecca had brushed 
and wiped until the last sickness came. 
Katy closed the door of this treasure 
house, and with fear and dread all ban- 
ished by the excitement of discovery, 
bolted the front door and ran upstairs. 
The front chamber was large like the 
chamber beneath, with four windows. 
A high canopied bedstead stood oppo- 
site the fireplace. On one side a chest 
of drawers reached nearly to the top of 
the room; on the other wasa long trunk. 
A wash-stand held a yellow china bowl 
and pitcher. Over the back of a rock- 
ing chair with gilded arms had been 
thrown an India shawl. Bags and boxes 
were scattered over the mahogany centre 
table. 

The bed was made up. The sheets 
and pillow cases, of home-spun linen 
were yellow with age. On the quilted 
coverlid lay an embroidered dress of 
white muslin; some delicate lace had 
been basted in the neck and sleeves. A 
pair of high-heeled French slippers and 
long white kid gloves wore a bridal look. 
An old fashioned bandbox, with the 
cover half off, contained a bonnet so 
queer and fantastic that Katy laughed 
aloud. 
Then her eyes filled with tears as the 
whole story of Aunt Rebecca’s life was 
revealed. She lifted the dress up tender- 
ly. Underneath it lay a note— 
“My Dear Grandniece:—I heard yesterday 
that you were to be married. I came upstairs 
this morning and looked over my things. 
Here they are in the front chamber, just as 
they were so many years ago, when | was 
waiting—for him who never came. I should 
like a happy girl to use what is left, and the 
old house and all thatisinit. Your 

Aunt Resacca.” 
Katy fell on her knees by the side of 
the bed, for her heart was melted with 
grief and tenderness. “She was just 
like me. She had just such dreams of 
happiness. Then he died and it was all 
over, and she could never wear one of 
these things—never. I shall find them 
all here.” 
A fancy seized her. She slipped on 
the old wedding dress. She put her 
feet into the little high-heeled slippers. 
She tied the queer bonnet over her 
brown hair. She even tried to wear the 
gloves. Then she went and stood before 
the glass—as sweet a maiden in that an- 
tique garb as ever was seen. Her eyes 
were tender with tears and her cheeks 
were glowing with excitement. “I want 
to live for her somehow; I want to piece 
out her life into mine.” 
She opened the closet door; four or 
five dresses, evidently unworn, hung 
upon the hooks. The drawers of the 
chest were packed full of homespun 
linen tablecloths, undergarments, stock- 
ings and night caps by the dozens, 
shawls, silk mantles, ribbons, laces, 
spools of thread so rotten that they broke 
atatouch. In asmall box lay two pro- 
files, and between them lay a bit of 
white ribbon. 
The trunk had been locked, but the 
fastening was loose from the rust, so she 
easily forced up the lid. Piles of sheets 
and pillow cases! ‘Enough to stock a 
whole asylum,” said Katy. 
The other chambers were compara- 
tively empty; the furniture was old and 
plain. Nothing of value appeared, ex- 
cept another set of plain white china, 
carefully wrapped. The ware was thin 
and transparent. 
Up into the attic, and down again into 
the bedroom, lingering, touching every 
article with a loving hand, murmuring, 
“Poor Aunt Rebecca!’ over and over 
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Safety in Buying Seeds. 
There is no other way to measure the 
value of seed than by the value of the 
crop. A good crop simply can not come 
from poor seed. Second-rate seeds will 
waste good land, good fertilizer, and 
good labor, and the crop won't pay &© 
penses. Now, as the practical farmer 
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to name, sound and clean, it stands t0 
reason that the only safe way to buy 
seeds is to seek the protection of a name 
that has stood for reliability in the past 
The great seed house of D. M. Ferry® 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has sold seeds all 
over the United States and Canada for 
the last forty-two years, and the steady 
growth of the business is a sure indica 
tion that Ferry seeds have given Satie 
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SICK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills. 

They also relieve Distress from DyspeP™ 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. ‘ 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drow™ 
ness, Bad Pastein the Mouth, Coated Tong 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. 1 
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Arrangement of Trains In Effect Nov. 14, 1897, | on 
BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 and | ho 
130 A M., 1.15, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick as 
ano Augusta, 1.10 P. M., via Lewisto: and 
Winthrop; leave Brunswick, 12.25 and 8.00 | th; 
A. M., 12.10, and 2.25 P. M., and Sundays 
only 8.15 A. M ,and 1.48 P. M.; leave Bath, | an 
12.01, 7.15 and 10.55 A. M., 2.00 P. M.; leave pet 
Lewiston, (upper) 9.50 A. M., and 2.45 P. M.; : 
leave Lewistor (lower) 6.50 and 10.30 A. M.., | tai 
1,35 and 11.20 P. M.; leave Gardiner, 11.25 
and 8.54 A. M., 1.00 and 3.20 P. M.. and on 
Sunday only 9.03 M., 2.40 P. M.; leave ] 
‘Augusta, 1.50 and 9.10 A. M., 1.15 and 3.40) 
Pp. M,and on Sunday only, 9.16 A. M. and | efi 
a5 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., les 
110P M.; leave Waterville, 2.45, 6.00, 6.20 
and 1.55 and 4.30 P, M., and on Sundays only, | the 
9.57 A. M. and 3,35 P. M. k 

FOR 8ST. JOHN and AROOSTOOK O06 n 
leave Bangor 6.20 A, M. and 3.35 P. M. | ho 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Deser 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.40 A. M | to 
435 P. M.; for Buckaport, 6.25 A. M_ 1.45, ne 
445 P. M., and Saturdays only at 6.45 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.40 A. M. for| cit 
Lewiston and Farmi mn. Train leaves | _ 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, sh 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 11.10 A. M., | tac 
and 1.10 and 5.15 P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-day trains connect for Rockland | the 
Farmington, Phillips, RingSeic. Rangeley -” 
Nort) Anson, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter | °° 
Dover anc Foxcroft, and night trains run | Th 
every night between — ton and Bangor, 
connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston and | tro 
Bath, and by waiting at junction points | uf 
for Skowhegan excepting Monday mornings 
and for Belfast, Dexter Foxcroft, Bar Harbor | era 
and Bucksport, excepting Sunday morninss 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and Way} | 41 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 6 25 A. M. and spe 
410P. M.; leave Houlton, 7.56 A. M. 1.20P.|°! 
M,, via B. & A., 6.40 A, M., 4.35 P. M. via ©, | tio! 
P.: leave St. Stephen, 7.30 A. M., 4.60 P.M.;|. 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. M. and 7.30 P. M ; | 42 
leave Bar Harbor, 10.30 A. M., 3.10; leave] as | 
Elisworth, 11.52 A. M., 5.10, P. M.; leave 
Buoksport, 10.15 A. M., 3.15, and Mondays | der 
only 6.05 A M.; leave Bangor 7.15 A.M., 1.15, an 
18.00 and 11.26 P. M,; leave Dover and Fox | ‘ 
croft (via Dexter) 7.05 A. M.,4.20 P. M,; leave | hor 

fast. 7.15 A. M., 105,3.46 P.M.; leave 
Skowhegan, 8.30 A. » 110 P. M.;| the 
leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9.15 A. M.,| hor 
2.50 P. M.; (via Augusta) 6.50, 9.15 A. M., 

2.53. 10.08 P. M., 1.05 A. M.; leave Augusta, | lar 
6.30, 110.05 A, M., 3.35, 11.00 P. M., 1.45 A ; 
M.; leave Bath. 7.15, 10.66 A. M., 4.20 P.M. | '28 
12.01 (midnight); leave Brunswick, 7.40.] nu 
11.25 A. M., 4.47 P. M., 12.35. 3.00 A. M 

f ht); leave Farmi mn, 8.45 A. M., 2.36] thr 

-M.: leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.05 A. hor 
M. 2.15,4.35 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 

6.50. 10.30 A. M., 11.20 P, M. cep 

The morning train from A ita, and for 
noon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, cor | Of 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Ao pro 
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runswick and Lewiston, at conver | a8 

: as tim } 
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be oh s, or Time Table Folder wi! | . 
cheerfully furnished on application to th | is § 
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Sometimes she sat in the parlor } th 
west window and sang softly: 7 he 
” i] . 
And crowns and palins they bese, 
Or she looked over the old dishes 
and resolved that, whenever sh 
people sad or sorrowful, or tired 
out with work, she would pj 
happy time for them, and rol saad fier 
feast, and so loving kindnesses shoulq be 
associated with all these gifts, 

But some one was coming to take h 
home. Ab, what if he failed as the 
lover did so many years ago! Then brs 
would wait for him forever. . 
At the south door she glanced up th 
road. A merry shout, a cap thrown teas 
the air. “Why, Katy, what a Ppicty a 
you are in that dress, my beauty!” and 
the two stood together, 
and happiness. 

Afterwards she tried to make him 
it all, and understand and pity the poo 
lonely life, as she had done through the 
day. . 

But his own love was by his side th 
twilight was soft and pleasant and old 
age and grief were unreal. They took 
their tea in the tiny pink cups, Spread 
their lunch on the white oak table 
langhed.and talked, and were altogethe; 
as complete a picture, while they sat 
there, of happy love as the wraith of the 
uncompleted life, if it lingered hid still 
in the old house, could have desired. 
— Boston Transcript. ; 
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LARBY O’GAFF. 


[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
Near a bog in shwate Ireland I’m tould there 
sure born I was, 
Well I remember a bright Monday morn it 


was, 

Me father, poor man, would cry whata green. 
horn I was, 

Three months I’m married, Hurrah! how 
they laugh. 

Says he to me Mither, “‘troth Judy, I’ll lay 
yer joy.” 

Says Judy to him, “Och! the divil may care 
me by.” 

Be 8t. Patrick I’ll lave yer both here to wape 
and cry, 

And what will yer do for a daddy O'’Gaff. 


CHoRvs. 
With my didrewhack off Oi am none of yoy 
blarney man, 

Kape your brat to your chat all the day so ye 
may. 

By the powers Oi won’t tarry, then he left 
little Larry, 

And Oi never saw more of my daddy O’Gaff. 


It was thin I grew up and a shwate looking 
child I was; 

Always a divil for handling the shtick, I was; 
Somehow or other me numbskull so t’ick it 
was 

Go where I would, all the folks they would 
laugh. 

I rambled to England, I met there a squad of 
boys 

Who got me promoted to carry the hod, me 
boys, 

Crape up a roof like a cat newly shod, boys, 
“A shtape way to riches,” says Larry O’Gaff. 
CHoRUvS. 

With my didrewhack in and out; head trrn- 
ing round about; 

Ladder crack, break your back, tumble down, 
crack yer crown. 

Says Oi, Mr. Larry, this hod that you carry 
Disgraces the shoulderof Mr. O’Gaff. 


They made me a master, but Oh! what a fop 


I was; 

Bran new and span new from bottom to top 
I was 

Till the ould fellow popt in as taking a drap I 
was. 


Says he, “Mr. Larry, yer bog trottin calf, 

Get out of me house or I’)] lay this upon yer 
back. 

He’d a twig in his hand loike the masht of a 
herring shmack ; 


;| Ower me napper he made the switch for to 


crack, 

Says Oi, this don’t suit you, Oh! Mr. O’Gaff. 
CHORUS. 

With my didrewhack hub-bub-boo, drums 
beating row-de-row, 

Dolsme life plays the fife, Patrick’s day fire 
away. 

In the army so frisky we’ll tipple the whis- 
key 

And whack for ould Irevand and Larry O’Gaff. 


They made me a soldier but Oh! how genteel 


I was; 

Shcarlet and tape from me neck to me Leel I 
was. 

Larry, says Oi, when brought into the field Oi 
was, 


This sort of fightin don’t suit you be half. 
We fought loike the divilas Irishmen ought 
to do. 
So shwately we whipped Mr. Boney at Water- 
loo, 
Now the war’s over we brought the pace 
home to you, 
Welcome to ould Ireland and Larry O’Gaff. 
CHorRUvs. 
With my didrewhack save me neck round 
and round free from wound ; 
With a wife to sphend me life, sport and play 
night and day. 
Arrah! wid your blarney for the breed of the 
Carney 
Would fight for ould Ireland and Larry 

O’Gaff. 

Safety in Buying Seeds. 

There is no other way to measure the 
value of seed than by the value of the 
crop. A good crop simply can not come 
from poor seed. Second-rate seeds will 
waste good land, good fertilizer, and 
good labor, and the crop won’t pay &x- 
penses. Now, as the practical farmer 
cannot afford to waste time testing 
seeds to find out whether they are true 
to name, sound and clean, it stands to 
reason that the only safe way to buy 
seeds is to seek the protection of a name 
that has stood for reliability in the past- 
The great seed house of D. M. Ferry & 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has sold seeds all 
over the United States and Canada for 
the last forty-two years, and the steady 
growth of the business is a sure indica 
tion that Ferry seeds have given satis 
faction. Ferry’s Seed Annual for 189%, 
astandard guide for farmers and gar 
deners, containing much valuable infor 
mation, is sent free to persons writing 
for it. 


Were there no such thing as thorns 
and thistles, said Dr. MacDonald of 
Boston, in a sermon lately, there would 
be no such thing as sympathy and love. 
Faith and hope are also accomplished 
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SIGK HEADACHE 


Positively cured by these 
Little Pills, 

They also relieve Distress from Dyspepsi® 
Indigestion and Too Hearty Eating. AP 
fect remedy for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tong¥® 
Pain in the Side, TORPID LIVER. The 
Regulate the Bowels. Purely Vegetable. 
Small Pill. Small Dose- 
Small Price. 
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THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 6, 1898. 








Cut It Small. 

A little piece goes 
further than double 
the size of any other 
kind because 
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TOBACCOS 
are made from only 
choicest leaf, and con- 
tain most tobacco 
tothe plug. Its flavor 
suits the people. 
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Amangement of Trains In Effect Nov. 14, 1897. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.00 and 





M., 2.00 P. M.; 
(l tre rd 10:30 E ; Mt: 
wisto: (lower) 6.50 an \ . a 
leave Le leave Gardiner, t1.25 
M., and on 
, 2.40 P. M.; leave 
‘Aagusta, 1.50 and 9.10 A. M., 1.15 


and 3.40 
P.M,and on Sunday only, 9.16 A. M. an 
955 P. M.; leave Skowhegan, 8.30 A. M., 


leave Bangor 5.20 A. M. . 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Deser\ 
Ferry and Bar Harbor, 6.45 and 8.40 A. M 
435 P. M.; for Buckaport, 6.25 A. M_ 1.45, 
445 P. M., and Saturdays only at 6.45 P. M. 

A train leaves Portland at 8.40 A. M. for 
Iewiston and Farmington. Train leave 
Portland at 5.10 P. M. for Brunswick, Bath, 
Augusta, and Waterville, and 11.10 A. M 
and 1.10 and 6.15 P. M. for Lewiston. 

The mid-lay trains connect for Rockland 
Farmington, Phillips, Ki 
Nort) Anoge, ow egan. 


and Bucksport, excepting Sunday mornings. 
FOR PORTL . BOS N, and WA} 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 625 A. M. and 
410P. M.; leave Houlton, 7.56 A. M. 1.20 
M,, via B. & A., 6.40 A. M., 4.35 P. i 

P.. leave St. Stephen, 7.3 
leave Vanceboro, 9.45 A. 
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M., 3.15, an 
only 6.05 A M.; leave Bangor t7.1 
18.00 and 11.26 P. M,; leave Dove 
croft (via Dexter) 7.05 A. M.,4.20 P. 
Belfast. 7.15 A. M., 105,3.45 P. 
Skowhegan, 8.30 A, - ane 
leave Waterville (via Winthrop) 9. 
250 P. M.; (via Augusta) 5.50, 9. 
2.53. 10.08 P. M., 1.06 A. M.; leave 
$30, 110.05 A, 


+; leave 
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M., 


11,25 . 
ee leave Farmi mn, 8.45 A. M., 2.35 
M.: leave Lewiston (upper) 7.10, 11.05 A. 
M, 2.15, 4.35 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 
6.50. 10.30 A. M., 11.20 P. M. 


The morning train from Avanste and for 
toon trains from Bangor and Lewiston, cop 


ween Brunswick and Lewiston, at conver 
lent hours, for time ef which, as well as tim 
of trains at stations aot mentioned above, ref 
erence may be had to posters at stations anc 
¢ther public places, or Time Table Folder wil 
becheerfully furnished on application to th 
vin Passenger Agent. 
y. 


GEO. F. pvayy,. 

neral Manager. 

rR Bootsy, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’. 
Ov. 10, 1897, 


STEAMED MEAT 


FOR POULTRY FOOD. 


@! can now supply this cheap meat food 
gecush the winter for 1c per lb. (one cent). 
nd me $1.25 for half bbl , for trial. 


©, A. BARTLETT, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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in the market. 


GEO. ERTEL ulare FREE. 


QUINCY, ILL, 


WADIAN HORSES. 


CUMMINGS & PRESCOTT 
have lately received a new lot of 
heavy draft, road and business 
horses, for sale or exchange, at 
Spencer’s Stable, Augusta, Me. 
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Horse. 


Whatever may have been the motive 
power prompting the threatened investi 
gativn into the fraud of conditional en- 
tries, the fact begins to dawn that good 
will come, and anuther year cleaner and 
better lists of entries wil] be seen. The 
utter senselessness of the lists published 
the past few years, padded as they have 
been to the last degree, has brought the 
whole system into disrepute. Let us 
have reform in this as in other directions. 











A horse was once sold from Maine 
which proved to be a prize winner. Im- 
mediately every colt of kindred blood 
was secured and when buyers again 
visited the section, they fvound cults 
from two years to horses often, for which 
the owners asked large prices, but not 
one of the seven had ever been harnessed 
or even halter broken. They had no 
merit save relationship and that is a 
broken reed. They are still in the 
barns and will probably remain there. 
Buyers want goods of known worth not 
of unknown quantity. Sons and 
brothers sell for what they are worth as 
individuals and no more. The day for 
fictitious values has gone. 





The Department of Agriculture has 
made very extensive inquiries at home 
and abroad regarding what our stock- 
raisers are doing to produce a horse that 
will meet the demands of foreign mar- 
kets, and what kind of horses people in 
foreign countries pay good prices for. 
This material is being prepared for pub- 
lication as a farmers’ bulletin. The sec- 
retary says that London requires $125,- 
000 horses every year to keep up its 
working force, and it is quite essential 
that the people of the United States 
should, know what kind of horse the 
Londoners want and what kinds they 
will pay the best price for. He is acting 
on the theory that we can produce 
horses cheaper than Europeans can, just 
as we produce cattle and butter cheaper; 
that the foreign market is our market, 
and that no European country can com- 
pete with us when we definitely ascer- 
tain what is wanted abroad. 





Mr. John A. Logan in urging the ben- 


dj efit of horse shows puts forth a good 


lesson in the following: ‘In regard to 
the fast growing demand for what is 
known as ‘the heavy harness horse,’ or a 
horse suitable for use upon the streets 
to various vehicles, the breeder, who of 
necessity lives at a distance from the 
cities, has an opportunity at the horse 
show of seeing these horses shown at- 


*|tached to the proper traps for which 


they are intended, and gets a clearer and 
better idea of what the demand is. 
There is a reason why so few American 
trotters that have not developed speed 
sufficient for the race track, are not gen- 
erally suited for heavy harness work; 
and it is, that in developing extreme 
speed in the trotting horse, little atten- 
tion has been paid to conformation, style 
and size. If there had been in the past, 
as there is at the present time, sufficient 
demand for horses of this character, and 
an opportunity for competing with these 
horses in a show ring as well as upon 


-| the race track, there would now be no 


horse bred better suited to this particu- 
lar work than the American trotter, as is 
instanced by the many prizes won an- 
nually in harness classes during the last 
three or four years by trotting bred 
horses. But these specimens are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Another class 
of horse which it is fast becoming very 
profitable to produce is what is known 
as the ‘walk, trot and canter saddle 
horse.’ American breeders have looked 
upon our national saddle horse, or as he 
is sometimes called, the Kentucky gait 
horse, as the saddle horse par ex- 
cellence. During the last few years the 
demand has greatly increased for a 
breedy looking horse with finish as well 
as style and conformation, that can walk, 
trot and canter with a good, smooth, 
easy gait; a horse that it should be witb- 
in the possibility of nearly every breeder 
of this country to produce, and one 
which is sought after almost entirely by 
the equestrians of our great cities. Many 
specimens of this animal now in use are 
strictly trotting bred, or have a large 
percentage of trotting blood mixed pos- 
sibly with a little thoroughbred. The 
horse show is not only a practical object 
lesson to the breeder, but it also adds 
direct value to what he produces. It in- 
creases the demand, and distributes 
large sums of money to the horse own- 
ers of the country. 





A CLEAN DISTINCTION. 


A writer in the Gazette iu criticising 
the method of judging at the New 
York Horse Show, makes the clean dis- 
tinction so often overlooked by many 
and totally neglected or denied by others, 
when he declares that “A carriage horse 
is not a trotter that is expected to beat 
other horses in a race; he is a type of 
substance, finish, and action in keeping 
with the elegant carriages turned out by 
the carriage builders for the use of the 
wealthy who have time to enjoy the 
pleasure of driving. A person starting 
out for a pleasure drive does not do so 
with the purpose of finding out how 
fast his horse can travel ten miles. The 
object at all times is to enjoy the 
drive by going slow enough so that one 
can admire the scenery and take note of 
the different objects that may come in 
view. Eight or ten miles an hour is 
quite fast enough, and the ideal carriage 
horse is one that will do this, stepping 
attractively along in a mannerly way, 
without pulling on the bit as if he would 
run away. A pulling horse is not a 
pleasure horse and should never get a 
nbbon ina show-ring. The judge who 
never drives the horses he has picked 
as winners shows his ignorance by 
omitting to look for that which all men 
admire and allow to be the first essential 
quality of a pleasure horse, namely, a 
good mouth.” 





Fools Not All Dead! 

Evidently the fools are not all dead for 
lo! a professor has arisen who proposes 
to teach how to train a horse to any 
gait, and all gaits in one hour. This is 
worse than the lightning calculator. 
‘Horses made in one minute”’ will be the 


state. 


Kree 


Potash 


en. Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 
failure. 


is one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 
the others are phos- 
phoric acid and nitro- 





An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your addres | 


GERSIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 





trot, cauter or what not delivered at 
short order.” The wurstof itis the book 
will sell. 





FACTS AND FANCY. 


Those who cavil about the future of the 
horse and question the possible improvement 
may well content themselves with a careful 
study of the animal from the days of the five 
toed beast. The evolution of the horse 
through s.lection and wise breeding has giv- 
en us the high degree of excellence seen to- 
oo, and will give a better animal in the fu- 

ure. : 


I clip the above somewhat oracular 
utterance from the Maine Farmer of re- 
cent date, and from its manner it is evi- 
dently taken for granted that people in 
general believe with the statement of 
Donnelly in his ‘‘Atlantis” that discov 
eries in Nebraska prove the horse to 
have originated in America and that in 
the course of ages—millions of years— 
he has developed from a creature not 
larger than a fox, with five toes at that, 
by successive steps into the present 
horse. This may look well in theory but 
plain every day people of common 
sense will never take any stock in such 
rubbish.—Turf, Farm and Home. 

It is evident Bro. Thompson believes 
in a perfect creation to start with and 
therefore cannot expect improvement. 
As we stood before the skeleton of the 
pre-historic five toed horse we thought 
man had accomplished something but it 
seems he has not. 


Poultry. 
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12 Dozen Eggs. 
12¢ per Dozen - - - $1.50. 


$1.50 pays for Maine Farmer 
1 year and insures 6 dozen Egg 
Case as grand premium for new 
Subscriber. 


Read the greatest list of premiums 
ever Offered. 


A Standard Incubator and 
Brooder to the person getting up 
a club for the Maine Farmer. 
Now is the time to secure it. Not 
one cent necessary from your 
wallet. Write the Farmer at once 
for particulars. 








What are you planning to do next year 
in the hen business? If it could be in- 
creared a thousand fold in Maine, it 
would bring only more dollars into the 
If a thousand times as many 
chickens were grown, it would only de- 
crease the cost of living tothe grower 
and add to his net income. 


Hardiness is one of the most valuable 
qualities which a fowl can possess. Lack 
of it means loss to the owner. When 
chickens are to be raised, it is not 
enough that the eggs should be extreme- 
ly fertile, there must be strength of con- 
stitution. This comes from wise matings 
but chiefly from good care. Pampered 
conditions weaken, while neglect de- 
stroys production, but between the two 
lies the limitless field of investigation 
for the poultry keeper. 


Mr. Editor: In your last issue of the 
Maine Farmer of the 23d,I read the 
record of Danville Noyes of Pleasant 
Pond, receiving, from a flock of twenty- 
two hens, 2,219 eggs, asking who could 
beat that in nine months. I can beat it. 

In nine months I received, from thirty 
hens, 3,389 eggs, besides raising $13.40 
worth of chickens. , 

East Sumner. Mrs. N. B, BuRGEss. 

This means an average per hen of 113 
eggs. Will Mrs. Burgess tell our readers 
how she secured this good yield? These 
individual experiences are worth more 
to readers than any opinions of experts 
can be. Please give the Farmer your 
method of care, feeding and treatment. 

Ep. 


One of the natural effects of a Poultry 
Association holding shows in any com- 
munity is an increase in the number of 
poultry breeders and the breeding of a 
better class of stock. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, this increase does not result 
in overproduction. Take this winter for 
instance, home laid eggs are just as 
scarce as they have ever been at this time 
and the price is just as high. There are 
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A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 
ever used. Takes 
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doubtless more hens kept in this section 
to-day than were ever kept here. More 
eggs are produced but the consumption 
has increased very largely, not only lo- 
cally, but with other markets that draw 
from here. The poultry business is one 
of the most important in the coun- 
try, and the consumption of poultry and 
eggs in the country is something enor- 
mous. Asad mistake was made when 
the breeders of Maine allowed interest 
in the yearly exhibition to elapse, and 
before much increase in interest is noted 
there must be a revival of the winter 
poultry shows. 


Boston Poultry, Pigeon and Cat Show. 

With the third annual exhibition of 
the Boston Poultry Association, which 
will open in the Mechanics’ Building on 
Jan. 18, and continue up to and includ- 
ing Jan. 22, are to be combined the 
Pigeon Show, formerly given separately, 
and the Boston Cat Show; and in addi- 
tion, valuable prices are offered for par- 
rots, paroquets and cockatoos, canaries, 
finches and other cage birds, and pet 
stock, such as rabbits, guinea pigs, fancy 
rats and mice, etc. Besides the regular 
premiums, which aggregate many thou- 
sands of dollars, a large number of cash 
specials have been offered by various 
societies. The American Poultry Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Boston during this exhibition. Mr. T. 
Farrar Rackham, who is to superintend 
the poultry exhibit, will make his head- 
quarters at 110 Boylston St., until the 
opening of the show. The entry list is 
very large, and the total number of ex- 
hibits will undoubtedly exceed that of 
last year, which was the greatest on rec- 
ord in Boston, and has rarely, if ever, 
been equalled at any show of the kind in 
the United States. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY CUL- 
TURE. 


To aid in systematizing the study of 
poultry culture, a poultry plant for edu- 
cational and experimental purposes has 
been established on the farm of the 
Rhode Island College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Kingston. It is pro- 
posed to make the teaching of poultry 
culture a regular feature of the agricul- 
tural instruction. A special four weeks’ 
course in poultry culture is planned to 
begin on January 10th, 1898. 

The College has a good force of in- 
structors in the sciences and arts upon 
which poultry culture is based. Several 
expert poultry specialists have promised 
to lend their hearty aid as instructors in 
the course. 

This special course of study and train- 
ing in poultry culture will include in- 
struction as follows (A “lesson” will be 
from one to three hours in length, ac- 
cording to topic and treatment): Dr. G. 
W. Field, Zoology, 5 lessons, Anatomy 
and Physiology of Fowls, 5, Embryology 
5, Poultry Parasites 5; Prof. J. D. 
Towaf, Drainage of Poultry Barns and 
Buildings 5, Records and Accounts 5; 
Prof. W. E. Drake, Drawing of Plans and 
Making of Specifications for Poultry 
Plants and Buildings 6; Mr. T. C. Rod- 
man, Construction of Poultry Buildings, 
Fences and Apparatus, 8; President J. H. 
Washburn, Chemistry of Poultry Foods, 
8; Balancing of Rations 2; Dr. A. A. 
Brigham, Fowls, their Origin, Kinds and 
Breeds; Principles of Breeding and Their 
Application; Care and Management, 20. 
Mr. J. A. Tillinghast, Poultry on the 
general Farm, 2. Dr. O. C. Wiggin, Dis- 
eases of Poultry, 5. 

A partial list of the poultry specialists 
already engaged, with the topics which 
they will teach by lectures, “talks,” or 
practical demonstrations is here given: 

Mr. C. A. Cyphers, Incubation, 2. Mr. 
Mark Dean, Principles of Artiticial Heat- 
ing and Veutilation and their applica- 
tion to Brooders and Brooders’ houses, 2. 
Mr. F. L. Sewall, Types of the Breeds of 
Fowl Illustrated, 2. Mr. I. K. Felch, 
The Decimal System of Judging Fowls, 
2. Mr. G. A. Pollard, Duck Culture, 3 

Other experts have promised to aid in 
the work of instruction whose topics are 
not yet definitely assigned. Still others 
are being corresponded with, and every 
important point in practical poultry cul- 
ture will be treated by the best specialist, 
who can and wi!l handle his subject be- 
fore the class, if he isto be found. Mr. 
W. J. Salter, Manager of the Poultry 
plants of the College farm and Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station will aid and 
guide the pupils in their practice in the 
running of the incubators and brooders 
and in the feeding, care and management 
of the fowl. 

During the course the forenoons will 
be devoted to lectures and class room 
work; the afternoons to laboratory work 
and to practice in the carpenter shop, in- 
cubator house and brooder house, and to 
the management, care and feeding of the 
fowl; the evenings to study, to meet- 
ings for discussion, etc. The Saturdays 
will be devoted to inspection excursions 
of the class to different poultry farms in 
New England and New York. Special 
public lectares will occasionally be given. 

The necessary expenses of the course 
to the pupil will be very moderate. The 
only tuition fees are in connection with 
the use of the carpenter shop, laborato- 
ries and incubator and brooder houses. 
For the course in each of these, one dol- 
lar will be charged each pupil. A few 
dollars will be required for the purchase 
of reference books, note books and class 
room supplies, all of which are furnished 
at cost by the College book store. Board 
at the College Dining Hall is $3.00 per 
week. Lodging during the four weeks 
of the course can be arranged for im sev- 
eral of the College buildings or in the 
village of Kingston and the neighbor- 
hood at from fifty cents to one dollar and 


or| fifty cents per week. A special fee of 


five dollars will be charged pupils from 
outside the State of Rhode Island. 





Twenty to thirty dollars should cover the 
necessary expenses of a student while on 
the grounds. The class will be limited 
in number to thirty pupils. No en- 
trance examinations will be required. 
Oral or written examinations will be 
given during and at the close of the 
course, and certificates will be awarded 
according to merit. Enrollment for the 
course must be made before Jan. 1, 1898. 
The College is co-educational. 
ArTuur A. Brieuam, Pu. D. 

Professor of Agriculture, Kingston, R. I. 





Potatoes in the Pulpit. 

A clergyman who enjoyed the sub- 
stantial benefits of a fine farm was slight- 
ly taken down on one occasion by his 
Irish plowman, who was sitting on his 
plow in the wheatfield. The reverend 
gentleman, being an economist, said, 
with great seriousness: 

“John, wouldn’t it be a good plan for 
you to have a pair of pruning sbears 
here and be cutting a few bushes along 
the fence while the horses are resting a 
short time?”’ 

John, with quite as serious a counte- 
nance as the divine himself, said: 

“Look here, wouldn’t it be well, sir, 
for you to have a tub of potatoes in the 
pulpit, and while they were singing to 
peel ’em awhile to be ready for the pot?” 

The reverend gentleman laughed 
heartily and left.— Pearson's Weekly. 





ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 
Missing Capital. 

“Solomon Isaacstein,” cried his wife 
in alarm, ‘dot little Jacob has s-vallowed 
a ten-cend piece!"’ 

‘Vat!’ exclaimed Mr. Isaacstein, ‘ta 
ten cend piece, Der nexdt time you gif 
dot poy moneys to blay mit, Rebecca, 
you gif him a von-cend piece.” 


Sciatic Rheumatism. 


‘*My husband suffered for two years 
with sciaticrheumatism. It appeared in 
his back and hip. I got him a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and before he had 
finished taking it he was relieved of the 
pain. When he had taken three bottles 
he was cured.”” Mrs. ONSLOw DANIELS, 
Brookline, N. H. 


Hood’s Pills are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. . Easy, yet effi- 
cient. 

“What ails your mistress, Norah?’ 
asked a neighbor. ‘The docthers do be 
sayin’ that it is nervous pesteration she 
has, sure.”"—Harper's Bazar. 

If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 


Be sure and use that old and well-tried ‘rem- 

y, Mrs. WinsLow’s SOOTHING SyRupP, for 
children tocthing. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. Twenty- 
tive cents a bottle. 


He had come home very unsteady, and 
she was good aod mad: “Yes, you are 
my husband, Mr. Stubbs; but thank 
goodness you are no blood relation to 
m ” 


CASTORIA 


For Infants and Children, 


The fac- 
simile 


eins LAD ig we 


Willie—Ma, can people leave parts of 
themselves in different places? 

Ma—No; don’t be ridiculous. 

Willie—Well, Mr. Jiggs said he was 
going to Arizona for his lungs. 

A mirror could not lie if it wanted to. 
The glass has nothing to gain by flattery. 
If the roses of health and plumpness 
of beauty are leaving your face, your 
mirror will tell you so. Health is the 
greatest beautifier in the world. When a 
woman sees the indication of ill-health 
in the face, she may with almost abso- 
lute certainty look for the cause in one 
or both of two conditions—constipa- 
tion, and derangement of the organs 
distinctly feminine. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription will cure permanently 
and positively any so-called ‘female 
complaint.” Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
lets will cure constipation. There is no 
reason in the world why a woman 
should not be perfectly healthy. She 
will gain in health, strength and flesh. 
Hollows and angles will give place to 
fullness and grace. She will be that 
noblest and most beautiful of all crea- 
tion—a perfect woman. 

Send 21 cents in one-cent stamps to 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and receive Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 page ‘Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” profusely illustrated. 

A seventy-four-year-old Kansas school 
teacher has resolved to take the exami- 
nation for a State certificate, and also to 
study a year at the Normal School. 
“This commendable example of zeal,’ 
says the Observer, “suggests a new ren- 
dering of a familiar couplet: 

“*While the lamp holds out to burn 
The oldest scholar still may learn.” 

“A Frenchman says that love is a dis- 
ease that closely resembles alcoholism.” 
“There may be some truth in that. I 
have noticed that the gold cure is fre- 
quently efficacious in both diseases.”’ 





Jolly fellow (after an absence): ‘Hello, 
Meak! Married yet?"’ Meak (sadly): “No 
not married.’ Jolly fellow (after an- 
other absence): ‘Hello, Meak! Married 





yet?” Meak (sadly): “Yes; married 
yet.” 
Extremes meet: Harriet. ‘There is 


nothing that so exalts one as contempla- 
tion upon the Oversoul.” 

Harry. ‘‘What’s the matter with the 
Nethbersole?”’ 





Scrub rams should be promptly dis- 
posed of, and not allowed to mingle with 
the other sheep. 
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It will keep your chickens etrong snd healthy. It 
will make young puilets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting he d prevents all diseases. It 


or 
is absolutely pure. 


in’, an 
Highly concen uantit 
costs only a tenth of a cent a day. lik 


trated. In a ’ 
No other kin e it 





charged with quality only. 
§ No “‘blanks.’’ The kind of 
¢ looked for. 
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LORILLARD’S New Chewing Tobacco— : 


Cartridge Plug 


Ask your dealer for it. 
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Every piece full of excellence. 
chewing tobacco you’ve always 
4 |lb., 10 cents 
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THE IDEAL ROAD 
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CAPTAIN, 965. 





J. S. SANBORN 





The Road Horse Establishment of New England, 


SE 
= MPORTED French 


Coach Stallions, Ser- 

vice Fee, $50.00 to 
warrant, Gemare, Lo- 
thaire, Captain. 

Size, substance, in- 
telligence, good dis- 
position, and un- 
bounded courage 
guaranteed. Breed 
for a quick market. 
These Colts sell. 


Send for Ilustrated 
Catalogue. 


COME AND SEE MBE. 





ELMWOOD FARM, Lewiston Junction, Maine, 
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The Maine Farmer 
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PREMIUMS FOR N 


Go to W'ork ai Once 
of either of the 


ALL THAT IS CA.LED 


One Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle, 


MAINE FARMER 


Nov. 4, 1897. 


‘FOR 
RECULAR SUBSCRIPTION:PRICE FOR ONE YEAR. 


FOR 1 SUBSCRIBER, $1.50—}{ 


The Maine Farmer one year and either The New York Tribune or New 


PUBLISHING CO., Augusta, Me. 


1000 AGENTS ~~ 


MEDIATELY! 


Prizes Ever Offered-- 
at the Front--No Pub- 
ch an Offer--Now is 


READ THE FOLLOWINC GRAND LIST OF 


EW SUBSCRIBERS. 


and Win Your Choice 
Prizes Offered. 


is THE NAME AND 


York World (weekly), or 
Six-Dozen Handy Egg Case, - - - - Price $1.00 
Twelve-Pound Handy Butter Carrier, - - - ns 1.30 
Mrs. Lincoln’s New England Cook Book, 200 pages, - - * $0.50 
Bradbur: 4 Creamery 4-print Butter Mold, - - - - 0.85 
One set Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, 1268 pages, 5 vols, 
One Sterling Silver handle pen knife, 2 blades, - - 0.65 
FOR 2 SUBSCRIBERS, %3.00— 
Farmers’ Handy—12 doz.—Egg Case, - - - Price $1.50 
Farmers’ Handy Butter Carrier—12 or 18 lbs., ~ - - = 1.50 
Set Rogers A. 1 Triple Plate Teaspoons, - - - ™ 1.76 
Pair of Nottingham Lace Curtains, - - - - " 1.75 
One Set 12 Volumes Dickens’ Works, post paid. 
One 4-Blade, Solid Silver handle knife, - - - - 1.88 
One Luminous Face, 1 day, Alarm Clock - - - ” 2.05 
FOR 3 SUBSCRIBERS, $4.50— 
Farmer’s Handy Butter Carrier—24 lbs., - - - Price $1.65 
Crescent Camera, 642x4x4% in., - - - - - 2.00 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, - - - 2,00 
One Triple plated, engraved butter dish. - - - ” 2.83 
One 14 k Gold Fountain Pen, - - - - = 2.20 
FOR 5 SUBSCRIBERS, $7.50— 
One Solid Silver, engraved Napkin Ring, - - - Price $3.18 
5 pounds Choice Formosa Tea, - - - - ” 3.50 
10 pounds Old Government Java Coffee, - - - - 3.50 
Peek-a-Boo Camera, 442x6x7 in., - - - > 3.50 
Yankee Spring Tooth Cultivator—5 teeth, - - r ” 5.00 
Two Pairs Nottingham Lace Curtains, - - - “ 6.09 
One dozen Rogers A. 1 Triple Plate Teaspoons, - - - ” 5.33 
FOR 10 SUBSCRIBERS, $15.00— 
Parlor Clock—eight day—Cathedral Gong—half hour strike, - Price $7.00 
Triple Plated Silver Teapot, Creamer, Spoon-holder and Sugar Bowl— * 
Warranted in every way, - - - Price $8.00 
A Solid Silver Watch—warranted in every way, - - “ 12.60 
Number 20, Frye’s Center Draft Plow, with cutter, - - = 9,00 
Cen Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - - - 4 8.00 
One New Style Flobert Rifle, - - - - ” 6.26 
5 lbs. Choice Formosa Tea and 10 lbs. Old Government Java Coffee, - = 7.00 
FOR 15 SUBSCRIBERS, $22.50— 
Gold-filled Watch—Walth am or Elgin movement, Warranted, Stem wind i 
and set, - - - - - Price $12.00 
Nine Tooth Yankee Spring Tooth Cultivator - - ” 10.00 
John J. Frye’s Iron Plow—No. 5—Large horse, with wheel and cutter, - - 9.00 
Fifteen Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - - - = 9.00 
English Decorated Tea Set, 56 pieces, - - - - ve 10.00 
F. C. Merrill’s Keystone—1 horse—Spring Tooth Harrow, - = 8.00 
FOR 20 SUBSCRIBERS, 830.00— 
F.C. Merrill’s No. 3 New Model Swivel Plow, - - Price $13.00 
John J. Frye’s Improved Champion Steel Plow, - - - 9 12.00 
Royal Semi Porcelain Decorated Dinner Ware, 130 pieces, - - 12.00 
Fourteen Carat, Gold filled Watch—Waltham or Elgin movement—war- 
ranted by manufacturers for 20 years ~ - = 25.00 
Twenty-five Gallon Stoddard Barrel Churn, - 7 - ” 12.00 
Elegant Parlor Clock—Gilt Dial, Bronze Feet and Side Ornaments— 
Cathedral Gong, - - - - - 20.00 
FOR 25 SUBSCRIBERS, $37.50 | 
Two-horse, Improved Champion Plow—Frye’s - - Price $16.00 
No. O, New Model Swivel Plow—F. C. Merrill’s ~ - - “ 14.00 
English Decorated Dinner Set—144 pieces, - - on 13.00 
Solid Silver Watch—Waltham or Elgin movement—Warranted, o “ 48.765 
Solid Gold Watch, 10 carat— Waltham or Elgin movement— Warranted, “ $2.60 
FOR 40 SUBSCRIBERS, $60.00— 
Frye’s Champion Spring Tooth Harrow, 18 tooth, ~ - Price $15.00 
Merrill's Riding Spring Tooth Harrow, - - - “ 20.00 
Standard Make Sewing Machine—warranted in every respect, - o 28.00 
Solid Gold Watch—Waltham or Elgin Movement—warranted, cases guaranteed, “ 40.00 
English Decorated Dinner Set—158 pieces, - “ ae “ 95.00 
Haviland China Set—57 pieces, ~ ° s “ 95.00 
FOR 100 SUBSCRIBERS, $150.00— 
Three hundred egg—Standard make, Incubator and Brooder—warranted, Price 45.00 
Standard make—6 ft. cutter bar—Mowing Machine, - a “60.00 
Fourteen Carat—Solid Gold Watch. 15 jewels— Waltham movement, “ 80.00 


“80.00 





ENNEBEC COUNTY. 
at Augusta, on the second Monday of | 
December, 1897. : 

A CERTAIN INSTRUMENT, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of NICHOLAS 8. | 
Witiiams, late of West Gardiner, in said | 
county, deceased, having been presented for | 
probate: ’ ‘ 

ORDERED, .That notice thereof be given | 
three weeks successively, prior to the second 
Monday of January next, in the Maine | 
Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, tha) | 
all persons interested may attend at a Cour 
of Brobate, then to be holden at Augusta, anc 


show cause, if any, why the said instrument 
should not be.proved, approved and allowed 
A and testament of the said 

, G. T. Stevens, Judge. 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 8 


as the last wi 
d 








.In Probate Court | 


are desi 
sd | settlement, om all 


ENNEBEC COUNTY...Jn Court of Pro- 
bate held at Augusta, on the second 

londay of December, 1897. 

Jut1a_A. Fotsom widow of Perer Foisom, 
late of Mt. Vernon, in said County. dece: ° 
having presented her application for allow- 
ance out of the personal estate of said de- 
ceased ; 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively in the ne 
Farmer, printed in Augusta, in said County, 
that all persons interes may attend ata 

robate Court to be held at Augusta, en the 
second Monday of January next, and show 
cause, if any t ey have, why the prayer ef 
said petition should not be nted. 

G. T. Stevens, Judge. 

Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. 





xECuroRs NOTICE. The subscriber 
4 hereby gives notice that he has 
duly appointed Executor of the will of 
Viroris H. Norrn, late of Augusta, 

in the county of Kennebec, 4d and 
given bonds as the law directs. All 

aving demands the estate of 
d to present the same for 
ary are re- 
8 James W. 


qu to y. 
Dec. 13, 1897. ORTH. 








THE MAINE FARMER: 


An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. January 6, 1898. 





___ Grange News. 


Maine State Grange. 
State Master, . 
OBADIAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
State Overseer, 
F. 8. Apams, Bowdoin. 
State Lecturer, 
E.wan Cook, Vassalboro. 
State Secretary, 
FE. H. Lissy, Auburn, Dirigo P. O. 
Executive Committer, 
OBADIAH GARDNER, Rockland. 
E. H. Lrepy. Auburn. : 
Hon. B. F. Brices, Auburn. 
L. W. Joss, Dexter. 
D. O. Bowen, Morrill. 
BoypEen Brarcer, Eddington. 
Grange Gatherings. 


At Hollis Centre, Jan. 6—York Pomona. 
At No. Brewer, Jan. 22—Penobscot Pomona. 











ENDORSEMENT BY THE STATE GRANGE. 


“Resolved, That this State 
Grange recognizes the increased 
service rendered the order by 
the MAINE FARMER, the set- 
ting apart of a page for Grange 
news, and we urge upon Subor- 
dinate Granges the importance 
of supporting a home paper and 
of contributing towards making 
this page of the greatest possible 
benefit to the order.” 





Who will claim the first Corn Planter? | 





Manchester Grange has made a re- 
markable record the past ten months, 
having added seventy-five members. A 
new hall in the near future is one of the 
certainties. 





Victor Grange, P. of H., of Fairfield, 
has reached a membership of over 130. 
It has had a steady growth for several 





years, owns a good hall and two good- 
sized stables. | 





County Deputy Seth Sinnott organized 
a Grange in the town of York, Dec. 28, 
with 30 charter members, all good, prac- 
tical and influential farmers and their 
families. There isa good prospect of a 
strong and flourishing Grange. 





Excelsior Pomona Grange No. 4, P. of 
H., will bold a special meeting with New 
Sharon Grange, to do any work that 
comes within the ritual, Jan. 13, at 10 
o’clock A. M. 

M. L. R. Purtneton, Sec. 





This page is for the patrons of Maine. 
Send in the live items. Remember that 
the public is interested to know who 
spoke, and as much in the substance of 
what each one says. Give the Farmer 
the best thoughts of every speaker. 
Make this column bristle with rich 
thoughts and the ripe experiences of live 
patrons. 





Lecturers will appreciate the ‘‘Lec- 
turers’ Corner” on this page. It is pro- 
posed to give, monthly, live subjects for 
discussion in Grange meetings. Changes 
will be made the first issue of each 
month. Will those Granges having 
printed programmes please send a copy 
to the Maine Farmer office to aid in 
making the ‘‘Corner’’ of greatest possible 
interest? 





Paris Grange conferred the final de 
grees upon a class at its last meeting be- 
sides receiving other applications. A 
good library has been of substantial 
benefit, as it would be anywhere. Two 
hundred and fifty volumes have been se- 
cured and the fact that eight hundred 
and fifty books have been taken out dur- 
ing the year by the members attests its 
value and influence. 





KENNEBEC POMONA. 


The annual meeting of Kennebec Po- 
mona was held with Capital Grange, Au- 
gusta, Wednesday. A severe storm in 
the morning prevented a large attend- 
ance. The following officers were elect- 


Master—E. T. Clifford, Winthrop. 
Overseer—F. C. Drummond, Vassalboro. 
Lecturer—E. R. Mayo, in place of G. M. 
Twitchell, who was unable to serve longer. 
Steward—T. 8. Benson, ence k 
Assistant Steward—Frank Collins, West 
Gardiner. % 
quapiain—Siliek Cook, Vassalboro. 
reasurer—J. H. Bean, Sidney. 
Secretary—C. A. Mace, Readfield. 
Gate Keeper—W. L. Mace, Winthrop. 
Pomona—Miss Cora Drummond. 
Flora—Mrs. E. R. Mayo. 
Ceres—Mrs. T. S. Benson. , 
L. A. Steward—Mrs. Frank Collins. 
The officers were installed by G. M. 
Twitchell. Remarks for the good of the 
order occupied the spare time, State 
Lecturer Cook speaking at length and in 
an eloquent manner. 


SOMERSET POMONA. 


The annual meeting of Somerset Po- 
mona Grange will be held with Skowhe- 
Grange, Tnesday and Wednesday, 
an. ll*and 12, 
Programme for the Meeting. 

Tuesday, 10 A. M.: Opening exercises; 
music; business; address of welcome, by 
Mrs. Cyrus Goodrich; music, by Victor 
Quartette; Reply to address of welcome, 
by Mrs. Isaiah Crowell; election of offi- 
cers; recess. 1.30 P. M.: Song, by Perley 
Goodrich; installation of officers, by 
Ansel Holway; recess. 6.30 P. M.: Music; 
conferring of the 5th degree; drama, 
“The Champion of Her Sex.” 

Wednesday, 10 A. M.: Music; poem, 
by Mrs. Nettie R. Bemis; paper, ‘‘Should 
our government annex the Hawaiian 
Islands?” by S. H. Goodwin; music; 
paper, by Mrs. R. H. Marble; paper, 
“Should our State or Nation have any 
voice in fixing the rates on_ the railroads 
of this country?” by Brother Brown, 
Master of Palmyra Grange; song, by S. 
M. Tinkham; essay, by Mrs. Towne of 
Starks Grange; paper, ‘‘The Duty of Our 
Government Toward the Inhabitants of 
Cuba,” by Mrs. J. H. Holman; recess. 
1.30 P. M.: Music; essay, by Mrs. Helen 
M. Jones. 

Remarks will be in order after the 
reading of each paper. Also speeches 
by visitors outside the county at any 
time. C. H. ALLEN, Lecturer. 


Bhode Island State Grange. 

Master J. A. Tillinghast, in his annual 
address at the meeting of the Rhede 
Island State Grange, said, in part: “We 
are sometimes criticised as having a lack 
of issue, by people who do not thor- 
oughly understand our organization. To 
this I would reply that we are not like a 
political party, dependent for prominence 
and life upon some one or more impor- 
tant measures and principles of govern- 
ment or policy which may be before the 
people for the time being, but we have 
ever before us as an issue the broad and 
never-ending question of education in its 
highest and noblest sense, the uplifting 














GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 
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Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA | 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
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Dorchester, Mass. 








| proper place in society, culture and citi- 
| zenship which should and of right ought 
to be theirs, and this great change is 
| largely due to the efforts of the Grange. 
Have we a lack of issue? Every issue 
looking to the good of agriculture is our 
issue. It seems to me that our platform 
is so broad and far-reaching as to com- 
prehend all that is conducive of good to 
agriculture and to mankind. While par- 
ties and sects are striving over differ- 
ences of belief and opinion, we take the 
broad ground of “in essentials, unity; in 
non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” 








SAGADAHOC POMONA. 


Sagadahoc Pomona held its last meet- 
ing for the year with Sagadahoc Grange, 
Bowdoin, with a larger attendance than 
usual, 40 being present from out of the 
county. 

The discussion receiving the most at- 
tention, referred to desiréd improve- 
ments in our common schools in rural 
districts. Brother C. O. Purinton strongly 
favored the uniting of small schools 
when practicable. Proper parental super- 
vision was encouraged. Brother Thomas 
was anxious to secure well-qualified 
teachers, with the tact and vivacity to 
impart their knowledge practically and 
thus “‘teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” 

The sisters’ question was not very fully 
discussed, owing to the absence of the 
one appointed to lead, but Mrs. E. C. 
Mallett made some very fine remarks on 
the topic. 

The fifth degree in full form was con- 
ferred in an impressive manner upon a 
class of 37. 

Sagadahoc Grange, subordinate, has a 
strong choir and furnished numerous 
glees during the session, Myrtie Brown, 
organist. 

Mrs. M. E. Page was down for a solo 
and was compelled to give two. 

Sister Becca Potter was called on for a 
solo, and she fared the same as the for- 
mer singer. 

A ringing temperance declamation was 
given by Brother George Adams. 





ELECTION OF GRANGE OFFICERS FOR 
1898. 


Manchester Grange. 


Master—E. R. Mayo. 
Overseer—J. W. Emery. 
Lecturer—Mrs. E. R. Mayo. 
Steward—W. L. Mace. , 
Assistant Steward—B. R. Niles. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Etta Hewett. 
Treasurer—F. L. Hewins. 
Secretary—J.W.Sampson.  __ 
Gate Keeper—Wellington Higgins. 
Ceres—Mrs. Alice Fifield. 
Pomona—Mrs. F. B. Albee. 
Flora—Miss Lottie Higgins. 
L. A. 8teward—Miss Jennie Mayo. 
Stratton Eustis Grange. 


Master—L. D. Grose. 
Overseer—J. A. Standish. 
Lecturer—B. E. Savage. 
Steward—Orrin Taylor. 

Assistant Steward—C. C. Sampson, 
Chaplain—T. J. Eaton. 
Treasurer—J. Myers. 
Secretary—Mrs. L. D. Grose. 

Gate Keeper—A. Wyman. 
Pomona—Mrs. T. J. Eaton. 


Dromore Grange, Phippsburg. 


Master—J. F. Upton. 
Overseer—W. C. Covel. 
Lecturer—Mrs. S. C. Campbell. 
Steward—George ers. 
Assistant Steward—E. C. Colby. 
Chaplain—S. C. Campbell. 
Treasurer—Joseph Weston. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. C. Colby. 
Gate Keeper—W. A. C. Rogers. 
Pomona—Kosa_Wyman. 
Flora—Nellie Cutting. 
Ceres—Mrs. Upton. | 
L. A. Steward—Lizzie M. Upton. 
Enterprise Grange, Richmond. 


Master—F. J. Libby. 

Overseer—N. H. Skelton. 

Lecturer—Eva Hathorne. 

Steward—C. 8. Lise, 

Assistant Steward—Wm. K. Buker. 

Chaplain—Mrs. L. M. Reed. 

Treasurer—S. B. Hathorne. 

Secretary—C. E. Dinslow. 

Gate Keeper—J. H. Skelton. 

Pomona—Mrs. W, H 

Flora—Miss Hattie Meserve. 

Ceres—Mrs. F. J. panes. 

L, A. Steward—Mrs. Wm. K. Buker. 
New Sharon Grange. 


Master—Fred C. Hale. 
Overseer—Geo. A. Smith. 
Lecturer—Abbie Soule. 
Steward—J. C. Furber. 
Assistant Steward—W. A. Spofford. 
Chaplain—K, H. Furber. 
Treasurer—E. L. Corson. 
Secretary—Ina M. York. 
Gate Keeper—Alonzo Frost. 
Pomona—Cleora rege. 
Flora—sadie Smith. 
res—Mary Parlin, 
L. A. Steward—Nellie Neal. 





Readfield Grange. 

On account of the inclemency of the 
weather on Saturday morning, the at- 
tendance at Readfield Grange was small, 
bnt a pleasant, social time was enjoyed. 
Bro. E. H. Libby, Sec. of the State 
Grange, was present with Mrs. Libby, he 
having come for the purpose of installing 
the officers; but as only four of them 
were present, it was deemed advisable 
to wait until the next meeting. Brother 
and Sister Crane, and Brother and Sister 
Gray of Winthrop Grange, were also 

resent. 

In the absence of the Worthy Master, 
Past Master A. S. Nickerson was the 
presiding officer. An invitation to at- 
tend the installation of officers at Win- 
throp Grange, Jan. 4, was received. 
After the customary business routine, 
the meeting was placed in the hands of 
the Lecturer, who called on Bro. Libby. 
He responded by giving some excellent 
remarks for the good of the order, and 
spoke particularly of the necessity for 
preserving harmony in the Grange, and 
also of yielding gracefully to the major- 
ity, even though it may be just the op- 
posite from our own opirgion. Then, 
stepping to the center of the floor, he 
stated that since coming to the halla 
very pleasant duty had been assigned to 
him, and in a few words, he, in behalf 
of Readfield G e, presented the sec- 
retary with a beautiful gold pen. Later 
in the day, Sister Bean also gave the sec- 
retary asum of money sufficient to pro- 
cure a good magazine for one year, it 
being the remainder of the fund which 


The surprise was complete, and the re- 





and ennobling of the toiling masses. 
Rapidly are farming people taking their 


ing. The whole affair was a complete 





WHO TAKES THE FIRST ONE ? 





To any Grange in Maine or New Hampshire, 


A “KING OF THE CORNFIELD” 


Planter, for 30 New Subscribers, for 1898, at 
$1.50 each, paid in advance. 
NO LIke OF FER FEWER MADE. 


she had collected from the members. | T 


sponse of Sister Gray peculiarly touch-| M P.B 


surprise, but was none the less appre- 
ciated. Remarks were made by Sister 
Libby, also Bros. Crane and Gray, from 
Wiuthrop. Sister A. M. Fogg gave the 
first of the series of ‘‘Heipful Hints’’ for 
the year, which consisted of several use- 
ful recipes. Bro. M. W. Manter gave a 
selection of instrumental music, and Sis- 
ter Sara Fogg sang a solo, both of which 
added greatly to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

The Lecturer read the programme for 
the next two meetings, and as so few of 
our members were present, and as we 
trust many of them read the Farmer, we 
will quote one item from that of Jan. 15: 
“Each member to repeat four lines of 
original poetry or forfeit five cents to the 
treasury.’’ We trust the members will 
take due notice. Readfield Grange is 
moving steadily forward. 


Turner Grange. 

The officers of Turner Grange were in- 
stalled on Saturday last by Bro. C. 8S. 
Stetson, Master of Androscoggin Grange, 
Greene. The service was performed in 
an impressive manner. In the afternoon 
a lecture was given before the Grange by 
Prof. L. C, Bateman of Auburn, subject, 
“The Lost Arts.”” This Grange sustained 
a regular series of lectures the past year, 
appropriating $100 for the purpose. An- 
other course for the coming year is being 
provided. These lectures, together with 
their extensive library, afford an intel- 
lectual stimulus to every member. Money 
so used they believe is better than re- 
bates or dividends. The following is the 
list of officers installed: 

Master—R. D. Leavitt. 
Overseer—Benjamin Jones. 
Lecturer—Walter N. Perkis. 
Steward—George Sampson. 
Assistant Steward—Eddy Packard. 
Chaplain—N. C. Dinsmore. 
reasurer—Mellen Holmes. 
Secretary—Mrs. M. Ella Perkis. 
Gate Keeper—N. W. Copeland. 
Ceres—Mrs. Ada Leavitt. 
Pomona—Mrs. Clara Jones. 
F lora—Mrs. Serena Rose. 
L. A. Steward—Dora Blossom. 
Chorister—Prof. Horace True. 
Organist—Miss Annie rue. 


VOLO LOLOL LAD ALO PL AL ed» 
Leeturer’s Corner. 
al al at Net ngs et nal at net Naat asst inet ane nes nse ast Mast Mags gsi 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION AND AD- 
DRESSES. 


[v0 BE CHANGED MONTHLY. ] 


What can the Experiment Stations do 
for farmers, beyond what they are now 
doing? 

What more can farmers do for the Ex- 
periment Stations? 

What is your main object in life, or 
what are you living for? 

What makes a happy home? 

Why does the Grange have a greater 
influence in the homes of its members 
than other fraternal organizations? 

How can farmers practice economy in 
feeding stock, cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine? 

The trials of a farmer’s wife. 

What is the cause of failure in many 
Patrons’ Reading Circles? 

Which affords greater happiness in 
farmers’ families, luxuries in dress or in 
food? 

To what extent are farmers led by 
professional politicians? 

Would “‘bossism” in politics be elimi- 
nated by woman’s suffrage? 

To what extent can the farmer’s wife 
avail herself of the methods taught in 
modern cooking schools? 

How does the average wealth of farm- 
ers in this section to-day, compare with 
thirty years ago, and if much difference, 
why is it? : 

What results should be considered in 
the estimate of successful farming? 

Is Agricultural College education more 
needed by the farmer’s boy than his girl, 
and if so, why? 

Who was the wisest woman? 

Are great men as conspicuous to-day 
as in former times? 

Are women wiser than men, and if so, 
in what respects? 

Is work considered more degrading 
than in former times, and if so, why? 
What is the most economical farm 
fence in this section, and what will be 
the cost per rod te build it? 

What are some of the characteristics 
of successful farming? 

















In Atlantic, Dec. 25, Philip Moore of Gott’s 
Island to Miss Vina Joyce. 

In Bangor, Dec. 29, William T. Russell to 
Ethelane M. Hathorn; Dec. 28, Frank G. 
Brooks to Miss Estelle M. Bearce, both of Ed- 
dlington ; Dec. 25, Oscar T. Goodwin to Miss 
Drusilla D. Frost 

In Bath, Dec. 27, Eugene R. Spear to Miss 
Lida Footer. 

In Belfast. Dec. 21, Walter J. Roberts to Miss 
Nettie M. Brown, both of Belfast; Dec. 26, 
Charles Mahoney to Miss Alice Thurston; 
Dec. 25, Fred H. Harri m to Blanche 8. 
Cummings, both of Rockland; Dec. 25, Wal- 
lace F. Sprague to Miss Rosa L. Dickey. 

In Bel e, Dec. 27, Edward H. Mosher to 
Mrs. Nettie Y. Taylor, both of Be °. 

In Biddeford, Dec. 28, Th rd of Ken- 

In Bridgton, Dec. 24, Geo. H. Potts to Miss 
Harriet B. Sylvester, both of Bridgton; Dec. 
25, Edwin 8. posper of Bridgton to Mrs. Kate 

en. 


M. Evans of Sw 
Died. 


In this city, Jan. 2, Ezra W. Emery, aged 37 
years. 

man this city, Dec. 31, Lewis Tibbetts, aged 
ea. 


rs. 
ln Andover, Dec. 20, Eliz. P. Farrington, 
ed 77 years. 

n Anson, Dec. 24th, Mary Henry, aged 20 


years. 
In Auburn, Dec. 20, Selvira Nevens, wife of 
Samuel Nevens, 83 years. 
in Bangor, Dec. 28, Mary Dwyer, aged 68 


ears. 
fn Bath, Dec. 25, David B, Mitcheil, aged 
82 years; Dec. 30, Hartley Jackson, aged 71 
years; Dec. 29, Parker McKenney, aged 78 


years. 
In Belfast, Dec. 21, Mrs. Jeanette F. Follett, 
aged 51 years; 28, John Otis Bruce, for- 
merly « Hudson, aged 64 years. 
In Biddeford, Dec. 22, John_B. Dyer, aged 
74 years; Dec, 28, Joshua Moore, aged 78 


years. 
In Boston, Dec. 27, Willard Cates, formerly 

of. Thorndike, aged 80 years. 

In Bridgton. Dec. 24, infant son of Frank 


4 ann. 
In Brunswick, Dec. 20, Elias P. Steward, 
formerly of North Saco; Dec. 21, Mrs. Carrie 
.Burt, aged 39 years. 
In Cape Elizabeth, Dec. 29, Charles Higgins, 

aged 81 years. 

n Deer Isle.Dec , Solomon B. Greenlaw, 
aged 59 years. 

n Monmouth, Jan. 1, Robert Wallace Hoey 
to Miss Jeanetta Cobb Hawkes. 

























































































Market Reports. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTO 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 








[Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
Live Stock YaArRps, Jan. 4, 1898. 


Maine Drovers 


Hogs 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Voals 


AT BRIGHTON. 


E. J. Littlefield, 
P. A. Berry, 


~ 


M. D. Holt 18 65 1 
THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK 4A’ 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 


643; calves, 817; horses, 103 
MAINE 8TOCK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 191; sheep, 432; hogs, 4; 
veals, 192; horses, 35. 

LIVE STOCK EXPORTS TO OLD ENGLAND. 

Shipments from Boston, 3518 cattle, 
2519 sheep and 19 horses. Cablegram 
says market worse with liberal arrivals. 
State cattle at 103(c, dressed weight, at 
London; 11c at Liverpool. 

HOW WE FOUND THE MARKET. 

Plenty of cattle for export and home 
trade, values are somewhat firmer, and a 
better feeling is noticed. Western cattle 
cost firm prices, and it would seem ad- 
visable that those in New England who 
have cattle should quietly send them in 
as the market requires. Sales from 244@ 
5c live weight. ’ 

Sheep supply is quite heavy, even after 
deducting about 2,500 head for export. 
Country flocks in fair demand, and the 
15,000 head changed hands ready for 
slaughter. The supply was largely from 
the West, and desirable for the trade, 
being a good weight. Lamb at 434 @6c. 
Sheep at 3@4c. 

Market for veal calves not heavily sup- 
plied, and wanted at better prices, six 
cents being an easy price to pay and 
butchers ready to pay that rate and some 
lots 4c higher. Market 4c better. 

Hogs in large supply and laid down 
here at 3144c@33jc live weight, ready to 
kill. The Western never came in better 
condition to kill, as to size and quality. 
Country lots selling at 45gc dressed 
weight, or 4c better than last week. 

Milch cows selling after a fashion, but 
a little less active and the common grades 
quite moderate, and sales hardly so sat- 
isfactory. Common cows, $20@38; extra 
cows, $40@48; choice cows at $50@60. 
Horse market is dull, more like a holi- 
day week and arrivals are light. Sales 
mostly from $40@175, unless second hand 
at $15@90. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 
F. L. Howe sold 2 oxen of 3500 lbs. at 
4c. F. W. Wormwell sold 22 cattle 
weighing 34,430 lbs. at 43fc. G. T. 
Jones sold 2 cattle of 3880 lbs. at 5l¢c. 
M. D. Holt sold 15 calves, 118 lbs. at 6c 
lb. W. W. Hall & Son sold 25 calves, 
120 lbs. at 6c lb. O. W. Rolfe sold 2 
extra at $45 a head; 1 steer, 850 lbs. at 
$30; 15 calves, 110 lbs. at $6. Libby 
Bros. sold 3 extra cows, $42@43; 5 cows 
from $30@35; calves at 6c Ib. 
REMARES. 

With the commencement of a new year 
Maine farmers should start in and raise 
lambs for the fall trade as there is a like- 
lihood of a better margin of profit on 
them than other live stock. We think it 
would be a safe investment for those 
who understand all the ins and outs of 
raising them. The calf market the past 
year has been a profitable one as prices 
have held a firm position during the 
whole year, none too many at any time, 
and the animals were larger than the 
previous year. There appear to be 
more buyers fur calves and the trade is 
increasing in this line of traffic. We 
must say that Maine is marketing some 
fine milch cows together with medium 
grades. There are cows offered every 
week that command $50 or even better 
and there is a good demand for the bet- 
ter class, and will probably continue 
through the winter months. The gen- 
eral outlook is better for the coming 
year unless we are very much mistaken. 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Boston, Jan. 5, 1898, 
Pork and Beef. 
Pork and lard are firm, with the ad- 
vances of yesterday sustained: Barrel 
pork, $12.50; fresh ribs, 7'¢c; smoked 
shoulders, 7c; hams, 8'4@9'¢c; bacon, 
9\6c; sausages, 8c; Frankfurt sausages, 
8c; lard, 534c; in pails, 634@7c. 
Beef is very firm, with cattle costing 
more. Trade is dull: Steers, 7@8c; 
hindquarters, 9@10\4c; fores, 5@53c; 
rumps and loins, 11@12c. 
Mutton and Lambs. 
Muttons and lambs continue easy: 
Lambs, 8@9c; Brighton and fancy, 9@ 
9'gc; muttons, 6@7c; yearlings, 5'¢@7c; 
Brighton and fancy muttons and year- 
lings, 7@8c; veals, 6@8¢c; fancy Bright 
on, 9@10c. 
Corn and Oats. 


The market for corn and oats is un- 
settled, with trading light and prices 
tending downward. 
Corn to arrive is lower, and is offered 
by shippers at 361¢@37c per bush. for 
No. 2 yellow, old or new. 
Oats are in favor of buyers, and sales 
on the spot were at 32c for fancy clipped; 
31@31\¢c for No 2 and No 3 clipped, and 
30@301¢c for rejected white. 

Hay and Straw. 
Market dull for poor hay at $9@10 per 
ton. Medium grades are in fair request 
at $12@12 50, and choice at $14 15 
perton. Rye straw is quiet at $10@11 
per ton, and oat straw at $7@8 per ton. 

Butter. 

There is not much to say this week 
about the butter market in the way of 
passing trade. Buyers who held back 
during the holidays have not yet begun 
to operate to any extent, and the situa 
tion generally is just about the same as 
last week. Strictly fine fresh creamery 
is in short supply and commands full 
prices, ag See for small tubs and 23 
cents for boxes. 
There is a slight decrease im the re- 
ceipts of tubs an increase in boxes 
as compared with the year previous, but 
the total weight of the receipts shows 
an increase of 134,778 pounds. The 
largest receipts were in June, July and 
August, and it was then when the slight 
gain was made. There was more or less 
of a falling off in tubs during all the 
months of the year, except June and Au- 


ring the whole year. The total weight 
of tubs and boxes is 51,107,033 pounds 
against 50,972,255 pounds in 1896. 

The range of prices for the year was 
15 @28c, against 15@26c in 1896, and 17 
@28c in 1895. The bulk of the June 
creamery was sold at 15@16c, and prices 
generally ruled jsteadier than for many 


years previous. 


The cheese market continues to tone 
up under the influence of a stronger feel- 


;|ing in Liverpool and in Montreal, and 


holders all over the country are stronger 
in their views. There is no improve- 
ment in the demand here, but buyers are 
looking around for cheap lots, and the 
indications are that operations will soon 
begin. Small sales continue to be made 





at 9@91¢c, and holders of fine fal] stock 
are not offering much under 10 cents. 


Apples, 
Market is firm, with a moderate trade. 


4 

5 
L. W. Nash, 4 2 
G. T. Jones, 2 
Harris & Fellows, 12 375 45 
G, E. Lowell, 13 2 16 
W. W. Hall & Son, 24 31 
Thompson & Hanson, 15 
F. A. Pinkham, 10 10 
E. H. Thompson, 10 10 
ed Bros., 23 25 
O. W. Rolfe, 10 16 
A. W. Stanley, 4 


Cattle, 4,699; sheep, 15,374; hogs, 31,- 


gust. Receipts in boxes show an increase | ¢¢. 
u 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 

















We quote: No. 1 Baldwins, $3 50@84; 
Ben Davis, $3@34; Greenings, $2@$2 50; 
mixed varieties, $2@$3 per bbl. Trade 
light. 





Potatoes. 

The market is quiet and prices are 
steady. We quote: Western rurals and 
Green Mountains, 75@80c; choice Aroos- 
took hebrons, 73@75c; and fair to good, 
70@72c; Provincial stock, 65@T5c; New 
York white stuck, 70@T5c. 

Beans. 

The market is quiet, with no material 
change in prices. We quote: Choice 
marrow pea, $1 10@81 12; mediums, 
$1 18@$1 20; extra yellow eyes, $1 30@ 
$1 35; and red kidneys, $1 50 $1 60. 

Poultry. 

Supply of all kinds continues liberal, 
and with a slow trade prices are low. 
We quote: Northern and Eastern chick- 
ens, choice, large, 12@13c per 1b; com- 
mon to good, 8@10c; fowl, 10@l11c; 
common, 8@9c; Western turkeys,choice, 
11@12c; common to good, 7@10c; Wes- 
tern fowl and chickeps, 7@9c; geese, 
good to choice, 6@8c: ducks, 6@8c. 


PORTLAND PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 5. 
The new year opens with trade quiet 
in most branches of trade, but a firmer 
feeling is generally noted, and merchants 
are looking forward more confidently to 
better business in the near future. 
Wheat has taken a decided tumble the 
past week, closing easier Tuesday at 
903g for cash wheat as compared with 
994¢c a week ago. Flour is quiet, with 
prices a trifle lower, millers looking for 
higher prices on wheat, and not disposed 
to make concessions. The export de- 
mand for wheat and corn continues 
heavy! Millfeed very firm, with higher 
prices quoted on sacked bran. Pork pro- 
visions firm, with lard steady at the ad- 
vance noted yesterday. The wool mar- 
ket is more active, with prices tending 
higher. Apples are firmer, with choice 
winter varieties rather scarce. Poultry 
steady at quotations. Potatoes are in 
good supply and a trifle easier. Pressed 
hay is dull and easy, even the best lots 
moving slow. In country produce, but- 
ter is firm and unchanged here, with the 
western markets a shade easier; cheese 
steady; eggs are yet firmly held; pea 
beans are firmer. Lambs are quoted very 
firm. 
AppLEs—Eating apples, $2 75@$4 50 
per bbl. Common, $2@83 00. Baldwins, 
$3.50@4 00. Evaporated, 9'g@10'c per 
pound. 
ButTTrER—18@20c. for choice family; 
creamery, 22@23c. 
Beans—New York pea, $1.20@$1.25; 
Yellow Eyes, $1.55@31.60. 
CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
104jc; N. Y. Factory, 104gc. Sage, 1134 
@l2c. 
FLouR—Low grades, $3 50 @ $430; 
Spring, $5 60@$5 75; Roller Michigan, 
$5 15@85 25; St. Louis Winter Patents, 
$5 25@85 35. 
FisH—Cod, Shore, $4 75(@5 00; Scaled 
herring per box, 9@l4c; Mackerel. 
shore, $22 00@26 00. 
Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 39@40c; oats, 
338@34c; cotton seed, car lots, $21 50@ 
$22 00; cottan seed, bag lots, $22 50@ 
2300; sacked bran, car lots, $15 00@16 00; 
sacked bran, bag lots, $16 OX@17 00; 
middlings, car lots, $15 0\@16 50; mid- 
dlings, bag lots, $16 00@$18 00. 
Larp—Per tierce, 6@61gc per Ib.; 
pail, 65¢@7e. 
PoraTors—Potatoes, 75@80c per bu.; 
sweet, $300 per bbl. 
PROVIsSIONS—Fowl, 10@11c; chickens, 
11@12¢c; turkeys, 13@l5c; eggs, nearby, 
28@30c; extra beef, $5 75; pork backs, 
$12, clear, $11 75@812 00;hams, 83f @9c. 








AUGUSTA CITY PRODUCE MAREET. 


(Corrected Jan. 5, for the Maine Farmer 
by G. W. Wadleigh, grocer.) 

With good sleighing better business 
may be expected. Hogs continue in 
good numbers selling readily at price 
quoted. Mutton plenty, potatoes not 
over abundant and hardly up in quality. 
Fowl take wide range for quality with 
price in proportion. Eggs coming in 
more freely. Pea beans cheaper. 


Brans—Pea beans $1 20; Yellow 
Eyes, $1 60. 

ButrER—Ball butter 18@20c. Cream- 
ery, 21c. 


CuEEsE—Factory, 11c; domestic, 12 ‘¢c. 
Eees—Fresh, 22@24c per dozen. 
Larp—Tierce 6c; in tins, 7c. 
Provisions — Wholesale — Clear salt 
pork, 6c.; beef per side, 5@7!¢c; ham, 
9c; fowl, 10@12c; veal,7!¢c; round hog, 
4c; mutton, 5c; lamb, 10c; chickens, 
12@15e. 

PoTATOES—80c per bush. native. 
CaBBAGES—lc per lb. 

BreETs—50c per bush. 

Turnips—40c per bush. 
ApPLEs—Native, $300 per bbl. No. 
1; No. 2, $1 25, $1 50. Some choice 
Michigan have sold quickly at $4 00. 


AUGUSTA HAY, GRAIN AND WOOL 
MAREET. 





(Corrected Jan. 5, for the Maine Farmer, by 
Geo. Hunt.) 
Grain prices remain unchanged from 
last week. Choicest hay sells readily for 
$10, but much of it is lacking in quality. 
Straw not plenty. Wool improving, but 
not freely offered. 
Straw—Pressed, $12.00; loose, $7.00 
@$8.00. 
SHorts—S85c per hundred. $16@17 ton 
lots. 
WooL—20c per Ib. 
Cotron Skep Mrai—Bag lots, $1 10 
$22 ton lots. 
Cuicaco GLUTEN MEAL—Bag lots, 
$1.25; Buffalo, $1.10. 
FLiourn—Fancy Michigan, full patents, 


Grarin—Corn, 44c; meal, 75c bag lots; 
oats, 70c bag; barley. 55c; Rye, T5c. 
Hay—Loose $7@10; pressed $10. 
Hips AND Skrys—Cow hides, 7c; ox 
hides, 7c; bulls and stags, 6c. 

Lime AND Cement—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 35. 


FIRES IN MAINE. 


A lumber mill in Sanford and a quan- 
tity of lumber owned by John S. Jones 
of Lebanon, were destroyed by fire, Fri- 
day night. Loss covered by insurance. 

The farm buildings, 7 head of cattle, 2 
horses and other live stock belonging to 
John Emery of Palmyra, were burned, 
Friday forenoon. Loss, about $2000; 
insurance, $1100. 











LIVE STOCK ANNUAL MARKET REPORT. 
Statistics of the Boston Live Stock Market 
for the Year 1897. 

We present herewith our annual state- 
ment of the amount of live stock at 
Watertown and Brighton stock yards, 
showing the increase or decrease, 
compared with the ten preceding years: 

















WHERE THE STOCK IS FROM. 

We give for reference the following 
table, showing the number of cattle and 
sheep from each of the New England 
States, northern New York, Canada and 
the West, for each quarter, with the total 
receipts for 1897, and each of the nine 
preceding years: 






Canada 





180,878) 
189,211) 





"L*| ov, | won [omens] 














130,947 


| 





5,828 








| West. | Canada. | Total. 


320| 100,621 





| maine. | wi. | ve. 


g | 




















TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK, 


The following is a carefully prepared 
detail of the ways of transportation, 
whereby cattle and sheep find Water- 
town and Brighton stock yards, as taken 
from our weekly stock market reports: 
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The totals of this past year compare 
favorably with 1896 in cattle, hogs and 
calves, but in sheep there was a falling 
off of 107,656 head, and less of the latter 
than marketed any year since 1889. We 
are of the opinion that in the year 1898 
there will be a marked increase in the 
United States of this product, as wool 
will be an important factor in our busi- 
ness world. ~ We find an increase of cat- 
tle of 3313 head, and in fat hogs the re- 
ceipts are much the same as a year ago. 
In calves an increase of 9633 head and a 
good demand all through the year. The 
store pig market has been quiet, but 
there has been an increase in numbers 
of 1655 head. 

Values on beef cattle have held quite 
asteady position during the past year, 


unless in exceptional = of very a 
or very slim animals. eep are selli 
than last December, a | 





bs more by strong ic per Ib. 


the range being 24¢@5i¢c, live weight, | ty 


December 30, 1896, fat hogs were quoted 
at 344@4ec, live weight, and this week 


344@3Xc is the range. The calf m arket 
is fully ‘gc higher than a year ao 
Milch cows selling fairly well the yu., 
around, . 


We notice in the arrivals of h rses 
falling off of 6115 head, with 
count for the year of 28,618 head 
railroad and boats. The bulk by F. p 
The arrivals have been very light for +), 
past three months and also a lig] 
mand. Dealers of live stock predict 
better year that we are now al 
commence, and with this in view , 
wish you all a happy new year. 


ial 
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COLDS, ASTHMA. 
*. HAY FEVER 


AND ALL DISEASE 5>LEADING To 


CONSUMPTION 


Regular Sizes3S Sa 7 5¢ 


Augusta Sale (eps 





AND TRUST Co. 
Opera House Block, Augusta, Me, 


TRUSTEES. 
J. Mancuester Haynes, Pres 
Epwin C, BurLeien, Natu’t W. Coxe, 
W. Farr, 


aa GANNETT, oe 

. M. Hears. SHas. H. W 

F. W. Kinsman, L. J. Caooxan “ 
F. S. Lyman, Byron Boyp, 
Orrin WILLIAMSON, W. Scorr Hitt, 


Ina H. RANDALL, 
Gro. N. LAWRENCE, 


GQ. T. Srevens. 
Horace E Bownprt H’ 


Deposits Received Subject to Check and 


INTEREST PAID ON THE DAILY BALANCES, 
In Savings Department, interest pa 
QUARTERLY at the rate of 4 per cen 
per annum on Deposits remaining THRER 
MONTHS or more. Interest compute: 

the 1st and 15th of each month 

All Deposits Subject to Check and Strict. 
ly Confidential. 

High Grade Bonds and Investment +. 
carities Bought and Sold. 


Burglar & Fire-proof Safe Deposit Boxes 
To Let. 


fro 


F. E. SMITH, Treas. 
Hours 9 to 4 daily. Saturdays 
lyl¥ 





FF Bankin 
9 to 12.30 P. M. 
Improve your herd by intro 
ducing the best blood that can 
be found. The World's Fair 
dairy tests proved the economic 
superiority of the Jersey breed 


Hoo 
Far ters ere: Brown Bes 


Merry Maiden, owned at Hood 
Farm. Young stock, partaking 
of the blood of these great 
Je winners, generally on 
rseys haud for sale. Corre 
spondence solicited. Ad 
dress Hoop Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
Messenger’s Notice. 
OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF OF KENNEBEC CO 
STATE OF MAINE 
KENNEBEC, 88. December 27, A. 1). 18 
HIS 18 To Give Notice, That on the 27th 
day of December, A_ D. 1897, a Warrant 
in Insolvency was issued out of the Court of 
Insolvency for said county of Kennebe 
against the estate of 
ERBERT BLAKE of Hallowe!! 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on pet 
tion of said debtor, which petition wa i 
on the 27th day of Dec., A. D. 1897, to whict 
last named date interest on claims » be 
computed; That the payment of any 
and the delivery and transfer of any property 
belonging to said debtor, to him or for his use 
and the delivery and transfer of any proj 
erty by him are forbidden by law; That 
a meeting of the creditors of said debt 
or, to prove their debts and choose one or 
more assignees of his estate, will be he at 
a Court of Insolvency to be held at the 


Probate Court Koom, in said count 
Monday the 24th day of January, A. D 
at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
Given under my hand the date first above 
i E. A. MorGAN 


written. ; c 
Deputy Sheriff,as Messenger of said ( 
Messenger's Notice. 


OFFICE OF THE SHERIFF OF KENNEDS? 
STATE OF MAINE 
KENNEBEC 83. Dec. 30, A. D. 1897 
HIS 1s To Give notice, That on the 
twenty-ninth day of December, A. ) 
1897, a Warrant in Insolvency was issued out 
of the Courtof Insolvency, for said county 
of Kennebec, against the estate of 
Cuaruyes G. Emery of Manchester 
adjudged to be an insolvent debtor, on pet 
tion of said debtor, which petition was tiled on 
the Grenty atnte day of December, A. D. 15" 
to which last named date interest on claims 
is to be computed; That the payment of an) 
debts and the delivery and transfer of any 
property Selonging tossid debtor, to him or for 
is heirs’ use, and the delivery and transfer of 
any property by him are forbidden by law 





that a meeting of the creditors of said debtor, 
to prove their debts and choose one or more 
assignees of his estate, will be held at a Court 
of Insolvency to be held at the Probate 
art m, in said county, on the twenty 
fourth day of January, A. D, 1898, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. : 
Given under my hand the date first above 
written. RA M. Tree 
Sheriff, as Messenger of said Co 
Keres COUNTY... .Jn Probate Vourt 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday & 


ecember, 1897. 
Tuomas J. Lyncu, Administrator on the 
estate of Ricnarp W. Biack, late of Augusta, 
in said county, deceased, having presented 
his first account of administration of said 
estate for allowance: 
BRED, That notice thereof be giver 
three weeks successively, prior to the fourth 
Monday of January next, in the Maine 
‘armer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that 
all persons interested may attend at 4 v0, 
bate Court, then to be held at Augusta, 42 
show cause, if any, why the same should not 
be allowed. G. T. Stevens, Judge 
Attest: W.A. Newcoms, Register. 1° _ 
ENNEBEC COUNTY.. .J/n Court 0/ Pro 
bate held at Augusta, on the fourth Mon 
day of December, 1897. . 
Lucy A. JonNstonE, widow of BN. JoHN 


eased, 
1/108 
1 de 





STONRB, late of China, in said county, de 
having presented her application for 
ance out of the personal estate of sa 
ceased : 


ORDERED, That notice thereof be « ves 
three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed in Augasta, in said County, that a! 


bate 


interested may attend at a Pro ‘ 
irt 


persons 
ut, to be held at Augusta, on the fo 
Monday of January next, and show cause! 
any they have, why the prayer of sa peti 
tion should no” be granted. : 

G. T. Stevens, Judi 
Attest: W. A. Newcoms, Register. D 


ITCHING PILES 
SWAYNE’S 
OINTMENT 


A. . 
4 

YMPTOMS—Molsture; intense itch! an 
laging | most at night; worse by Banvems if 
lowed to continue tamors form 
hich often bleed and uicerate, 

SWAYNE’S OINTMENT stepe 
Biceat the tumors. Sold 
mail for 50 cts. by Da. Swarnedé Som, Philadelp™ 


HERE IS LUCK FOR YOU. 





4222 





. 











To introduce our Bargain Catalog 
we will mail on receipt of five cen, © 
beautifal 4-leaf clover stick pin, a0" 
catalogue of holiday bargains. The uned"* 
productions of any mail order house ! . 
country. EaTron-Rexp Co., 708 Broal'e” 
New York. Dept. 16. 1306 


Electro Rheumatic Cure! 


A POSITIVE CURE WITHOUT DRUGS 


The Wonderful Electro Plates cure Rhee 
matism and all nerve trouble without any od 
convenience to wearer. They. have 1 - ‘2 
gad will cure you. ihe pron ba 

r a ‘By sending 50 


our 


1 


Le 
tb 


the 
insist on having Electro. 
we will mail a set post paid. ric 00. 





ELECTRO UMA 0, 
1831-1833 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P» 
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THESE THINGS [ 


SUBSCRIBE 

For the Maine Farmer 
READ 

The Maine Farmer! 
ADVERTISE 

In the Maine Farmer! 
PATRONIZE 

Maine Farmer Advertis 


SOMETHING FOR YOU. 


Do you want a Plow, Hari 
Cultivator, Mowing Mach 
Corn Harvester, Shredder, 
any other farm impleme 
Write the office at once for 
proposition. There are dol 
in this for you! 


Paine Larme 


Z. A. GILBERT, Agricultural Editor, 














~ An ideal gardener is said to be 
who knows something, doubts ma 
thing, and aches for more knowledg: 








What is more acceptable at a wi 
tea-table than a can of raspberrie 
fresh and natural flavored as though 
from the bushes? 





The late Francis B. Hayes, an 
president of the Massachusetts Hort 
tural Society, and a man of great we: 
bequeathed $300,000 to that society. 
question of law has been pending ir 
gard to this bequest, but it has rece 
been decided in favor of the society. 


The government has again entered 
on the performance of the annual 
distribution of seeds to farmers. W 
this feature seems to be condemne 
unjust and uncalled for by the lea 
farmers of the country, yet Congress: 
seem to be unwilling to abolish so: 
a method of showing their constitu 
they are still remembered after electi 





In another column we give a comm 
cation from 8. G. Shurtleff, So. Li 
more, relating his experience with s 
of the later varieties of strawber: 
Mr. Shurtleff is a very careful ex; 
menter in small fruits. His triale of 
new varieties are for his own benefit 
never for speculation, as he sells 
plants. He is pleased, however, to 
other growers the benefit of his exp 
ence through the columns of the Far7 


Prof. Taft read a paper at the wit 
meeting of the Michigan Horticult 
Society on “Fruit Storage for 
Grower,” in which he explained 
methods by which frost-proof bot 
can be constructed that will serve b 
as packing houses and for the storag 
fruit during the winter. The w 
should have a number of dead air spa 
with from two to five thicknesses 
matched sheathing or siding and fr 
two to eight thicknesses of heavy bu 
ing paper, according to the climate : 
the length of time the fruit is to be ke 
No packing of any kind should be us 
except perhaps soft coal cinders, but 
air spaces are divided into short c 
by means of horizontal strips. Air 
ventilation is provided through a t 
inch tile that runs out ten to fifteen r: 
from the building and is carried 
through a cupola at the ridge. 1 
floors should be of similar construct 
to the walls. 





SMALL FRUITS FOR THE FARM. 


It goes without saying that sn 
fruits should be grown for the mar 
Supply in the near-by towns. But st 
work is for the gardener or special 
rather than for the all-round bre 
yy farmer already having his har 
ull of work in other directions. I 
of this latter class that we wish to spe 
~ this time, Every farmer is not 
“even as to grow these fruits for sa 
= every farm home needs a supply 

se desirable accompaniments to 
ta living, and there seems to be 
Paap rese reason why they should r 
ti them as well as the family in tov 
do theta farmers are still indifferé 
in io and the desirability 
bore ying these and other delicacies | 

2 their own families is too true, a 
yet not without some show of reason, 
We well know. 
Boe. farm, should, however, grow 
io hg, these fruits for home use. 
realli done when the occupants | 
Renee mites about it in earnest. In ma 
the oan women of the household a 
the ren can do a large measure 

work called for in their care. Ma 


w 

heed lecturers on this subje 
t 

strawberries, the care of a plot 


erles 4 raspberries and blac 
Wrong *; trifling matter. This is : 
tion af One starts out with a plant 
it will wever small, with the idea th 
Planted, take care of itself after on 
ts or that there is little wo: 

t, failure is sure to follow. 

on @ small plat, such as is need 


